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A CAR WITH ONLY THREE COATS COULD 
FREEZE TO DEATH IN SWEDEN. 



So before a Volvo 
sedan leaves the factory, 
it's dressed accordingly. 

The outside has seven 
coats of protection. The 
inside has six. A Volvo 
also has underwear- 
two undercoats. 

Where some cars 
have chrome, Volvos 
have stainless steel. 
There isn't a piece of non- 
functional chrome trim 
on the entire Volvo body. 

Volvo comes with a 
heater designed for use 
above the arctic circle. 
A sizeable piece of 
Sweden lies within it. 
There are nine hot air 
outlets. 

An electrically heated 
rear window defroster, 
powerful enough to melt 
a sheet of ice, is standard 
equipment. 

You see, when you 
build a car in a country 
where the temperature 
can be below freezing six 
months of the year, where 
they use raw salt on the 
roads, and where 
automobile inspections 
are so stiff that badly 
rusted cars are ordered 
off the road, you build 
to suit. 

Volvo. 

We build them 
the way we build them 
because we have to. 
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New York Life knows 
it's easier to do push-ups 
when you're young. 

It's easier 
to get life insurance, too. 




The older you are when you buy 
life insurance, the higher your premiums. 

Everybody knows that. But when 
you start young, you not only pay a lower 
premium, you get more years of satisfac- 
tion knowing you are providing financial 
security for the ones you love at the time 



they need it most. 

Remember, he who hesitates pays 
more for family protection in many ways. 
Think it over, then get in touch 
with your New York Life Agent. 
He's a good man to know. 
We guarantee tomorrow today. 




New York Life Insurance Company, 51 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10010. Life, Group and Health Insurance, Annuities, Pension Plans. 
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A boy who speaks 
for many others 



The most powerful stories are often those 
in which the illumination of one life some- 
how transcends its focus upon that single 
person and speaks for many more. Such a 
story. I believe, is the article on Sp4 Jerry 
N. Dufley. who was killed in Vietnam in De- 
cember. Jerry Dufley (cover and pp. 30-39) 
was the only American whose death in ac- 
tion was announced for a reporting period 
of one week; the figure was the lowest re- 
corded since a week in February 1965, when 
no one was killed. But the story of Duf- 
fey's boyhood in Michigan, of his mourn- 
ing family, and his life and death in Viet- 
nam overshadows the significance of any 
numbers. In a way his story, written by Dale 
Wittner of Lira's Chicago Bureau, seems al- 
most prosaic. Yet its predictability has real 
drama. The more you know about him. the 
more it matters. The very closeness of de- 
tail brings clear both Jerry Duffey and thou- 
sands of young Americans who shared his 
lost hopes. 

In the June 27, 1 969 issue of Life we pub- 
lished a story with only the photographs of 
the faces of Americans whose deaths in Viet- 
nam had been reported in one week. The 
number that week was 242, and some faces 
from that sad gallery border this note. They 
continue to move me, and looking at them 
now I am struck again by the power they 
have because of what we know happened 
to them. In tragedy, of course, they are 
linked with Jerry Duffey. But the stories fuse 
and complement each other in a particular 
way. Jerry Duffey speaks for himself and 
for men we all can recognize. And in the 
other story, in the eyes of all those faces, 
we find a man we know. 
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Having survived U-boats, Gis en route to war, tourists and fast-buck 
speculators (Life, Sept. 11, 1970), the Queen Elizabeth was destroyed 
by fire in Hong Kong harbor, where she was being converted into a 
floating university. Ravaged beyond any help, the legendary liner 
rolled to starboard and slid to rest, half-submerged, on the bottom. 
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Galloping through the Kenya 
bush on a conservation roundup 
being filmed by ABC-TV's Amer- 
ican Sportsman. Joseph Kennedy 
III, eldest son of the late Robert 
Kennedy, had a dicey moment. 
A 400-pound roan antelope, 
spooked by a helicopter over- 
head, lurched into his path. Joe. 
who had learned to ride from his 
mother by age 6 (he is now 19), 
reined in hard (bottom left) and 
held his seat as the frightened 
antelope charged past his horse. 





The ugly drama in Baton 
Rouge erupted like a re- 
play from the '60s: mil- 
itants from out of state 
promising local blacks to 
"give you your city back," 
street confrontation with 
white police, gunfire. Who 
shot first? No sure an- 
swer, but four men-two 
policemen and two dem- 
onstrators—were dead. 
And these three youths, 
arrested with 30 others, 
wound up face-down on 
the rain-slick sidewalk. 



THE PRESIDENCY 



BY HUGH SIDEY 

H.H.H. again— with a vision or two 



They have come into the presidential race in 
helicopters and galoshes, behind bands and 
pancake makeup. There are mayors, senators, 
congressmen, country boys, poets. Presidents 
and beautiful persons. Finally last week, near 
the end of the longest procession in memory, 
there was Hubert H. Humphrey, senator, for- 
mer pharmacist, mayor and Vice-President. 

He is something rather special. Not neces- 
sarily the best man, or the one who will win. 
but the one who is made up of more parts of 
America than the others, from the old prairie 
dust which he can still taste to the smog of the 
cities he now breathes. Sounding as though he 
borrowed Spiro Agnew's speech writer, he 
joined the battle calmly (for him), pledging 
"reconciliation, rebuilding and rebirth." 

Hubert Humphrey is a curious contradic- 
tion: an old face and figure on a familiar land- 
scape but still bouncing around there with the 
exuberance of an undergraduate. Humphrey 
is almost an afterthought to many Americans. 
Yet he is the fellow the polls show to be the 
strongest challenger to Edmund Muskie if one 
rules Teddy Kennedy out. as many now do. 
One could do worse than listen to some of 
Humphrey's current ideas about this nation. 

The fact is that he has probed the complex- 
ities of our civilization longer and harder than 
most of the other men put together. Old Doc 
Humphrey has puttered around in his special 
drugstore for three decades and has an RX 
for every American ailment. Where most can- 
didates offer only vague views of the future. 



Humphrey's is as literal — and sentimental — as 
a Norman Rockwell canvas: kids. dogs, grand- 
mothers, fire engines, trees and houses. Here's 
the kind of U.S. he would like to have: 

► A nation of "villages" not only in Mon- 
tana but in Brooklyn, where people live and 
work and have their own police, hospitals, 
schools, where a death is known and grieved 
from one town to the other, where a valedic- 
torian is honored by all. "Decentralize!" he 
cries. "Give people a sense of identity." Even 
in the midst of bigness like New York City, de- 
velop smaller units of life. And remember that 
75% of the people in this nation live on 2% of 
the land. Humphrey would guarantee 100% of 
home mortgages in underpopulated areas: give 
industry tax breaks to move there too: set up a 
national development bank from which may- 
ors could get 40-year, low-interest loans to 
build schools, parks, sewage systems, so that in 
any corner of the country citizens could have 
comparable services and security. "Then." 
says Humphrey, "our people can have a real 
choice of how and where they want to live." 

► Public buildings that aren't all boxes. "Let's 
use the creativeness of the American people." 
he says. "Let's quit thinking in terms of rec- 
tangles." Why shouldn't the government try 
to lead the way in imaginative design? "Fed- 
eral buildings should have great works of art 
in them. They should be displays of the best 
from our society, places the people want to go 
to see beauty." The last time w e tried to do any- 
thing like that was through the WPA in the 



1930s. "Why should we wait," Humphrey 
asks, "for another depression to have good 
art and sculpture in the courthouse?" 

► No major intersections where people and 
automobiles confront each other head-on. 
"We should really learn to manage traffic," 
he declares. "Cars and people should be on dif- 
ferent levels." Humphrey has been eyeing the 
billions poured into highway construction for 
years. "We have a fine system of interstate 
highways now, but we've given almost no 
thought to what is at the end of them." He 
wants some of that money to go for the "cap- 
illary system" of streets that will interlace his 
villages. Safe, beautiful, serviceable. Develop- 
ing mass transit is vital to that dream. "We 
should take the technologists who were in the 
space effort and turn them loose on this." 

No children having to spend a fifth or a 
tenth of their young lives on buses, no 
mothers being manacled to the steering 
wheels of cars for half their working days. 
"Time and space are the two great resources 
we must recover," says Humphrey. A school 50 
blocks from a child is a waste, a tragedy. "I'm 
only a pine-board sociologist." he says, "but 1 
believe that part of the gap between today's 
children and their parents relates directly to the 
gap between the children and their schools. 
Parents put the kids on the bus and say good- 
bye. The parents never see the schools or the 
teachers." Smallness again. Bring people clos- 
er, dispel remoteness. "The only time people 
take care of things is when they feel that they 
belong to them." Efficiency might be sacrificed 
sometimes, costs go up. Yes. says Humphrey, 
but now we seek quality in life. To get that 
quality society must remain small enough to be 
comprehensible. In some places it is way be- 
yond comprehension now. 

► "Ombudsmen" from the While House sta- 
tioned in regional centers throughout the na- 
tion. They would be the President's ambassa- 
dors to his own nation, with direct lines to the 
White House, possessing higher authority than 
any other federal official in the area. "They 
could watch everything in their areas and help 
local officials slice through federal red tape to 
get things moving. I did some of that when I 
was Vice-President and 1 know it can work." 

This is the stuff of which Hubert Humphrey 
is made. Hot air, say his critics. But some of it 
makes sense, and even more of it has a strong 
abstract appeal when not measured out in costs 
or difficulties. 

"We've lived on God and good luck for 
more than 150 years," insists Humphrey. 
"We've had a credit-card economy and now 
we are going to have to start paying the bills. 
It's our biggest challenge in this decade." 
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Girl Scouts of U.S.A. need 
money to help more girls 
in their growing-up years. 




Girls Clubs of America 
need money to open 
more club centers for 
girls. 




If you say so... 
Colgate-Palmolive 
will give these youth 
groups $250,000-1 



Boys Clubs of America 
need money to hel p guide 
1,000,000 boys. 





Camp Fire Girls need money 
to help more girls become 
better citizens. 



Boy Scouts of America 
need money to help to- 
day's Boypower become 
tomorrow's Manpower. 



"Help Young America" 
and you may win $ 10 ? 000 
for yourself. 



Every vote you cast means more money for one 
of these youth groups in the Colgate-Palmolive 
"Help Young America" 



It's easy ... all you have to do is vote. 

Just pick your favorite youth group on the entry blank on this page. Your 
vote can mean money to the national organization as well as the local unit of 
this group. 

Here's how it works: First, Colgate will give each of these five national 
groups a donation of $20,000 cash. Then each will share in another $100,000 
donation in direct proportion to the number of votes received. 

And you may win a big cash prize for yourself and get a donation for the local 
unit of these same groups. A total of $56,000 will be donated to these local units 
in a random drawing of ballot entry blanks. 

Grand Prize: $10,000 to the winner and $1,000 donated to your favorite local 
youth unit named. 

10 First Prizes: $500 to each winner and $500 donated to local youth unit 
named. 

1000 Second Prizes: $50 to each winner and $50 donated to local youth unit 

named. 

No purchase necessary. See complete rules on the back of coupon insert 
preceding this advertisement. 

IMPORTANT: Be sure to write the name of your favorite national youth group 
on the front lower left corner of the envelope containing your entry. 



I 



01972 ColQOla-Palmoliv* Co. 

• OFFICIAL "HELP YOUNG AMERICA" BALLOT & ENTRY BLANK ' 




Colgate"* 



Mall to: Colgate-Palmolive "Help Young America" Campaign, P. 0. Box 729, Rosemount, Minnesota 55068 
Check the name of your favorite youth group. 

□ Boy Scouts of America □ Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. Q Boys Clubs of America 

□ Girls Clubs of America □ Camp Fire Girls 

Please enter me In the "Help Young America" Campaign. I enclose 2 proofs-of-purchase (see rule No. 5 on back 
of coupon insert preceding this ad) from any of these Colgate-Palmolive products: Colgate Dental Cream, Cotd 
Power, Fab, Ultra Brlte, Bright Side, Hour after Hour, Ajax Cleanser and Palmollve Liquid, or the name of one 
of these products printed In block letters on a blank 3" x 5" piece of paper. 

Name ... , 

(Please Piint Plainly) 



_2ip Code. 



The name and address of my favorite local unit is: 
Name 



IMPORTANT fit wr« to wr.t. In* nj-» ol your livontc fljT>on*i T eutn f roue on lh« lo.tr lift corntr of tM tn.t lop* co«t*iMt| rau- tntr. 



Chevrolet. Building a better 




Our Malibu Sport Coup*, left, and 4-Doot Sedan with the lis. h Sierra Mountains in the background. 



Chevelle for 1972. It fits more families, more 



It fits. 

That sums up Chevelle better than anything else 
we can say. 

It fits so well that in the last eight years it has 
become an American standard — a yardstick to 
measure how much your money can buy. 

You see, the mid-size Chevelle is everything a big 



car is. Except big. 

It's big enough for families of six, but priced small 
enough to fit most pocket books. 

On long vacation trips it holds the road securely, 
rides smoothly. On short trips it manages small 
parking spaces easier. And even makes little garages 
seem larger. 



way to see the US. A. 




Ibudgets, more garages and more vacations. 



Chevelle fits today's driving so well, that car 
f buyers have made it the most popular mid-size car. 

Of course, we intend keeping it that way with 
) constant improvements. This year with such things as 
i improved pollution controls for cleaner air. A long 
I lasting generator. And an improved suspension 
; system, among other things. 



Improving on a good thing is our way 
of building a better way to see the U.S.A. 

Most of all, 
we want your 
new Chevelle to 
be the best car 
you ever owned. 



Chevrolet 
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Start fresh with the 
right touch of menthol. 

Belair 





Finest quality cigarettes... 
coupons, too. 
The valuable extra on 
Belair Filter Kings and 
Filter Longs. For your free 
Gift Catalog, write: Box 12, 
Louisville, Ky. 40201. 



Kings, 17 mg. "tar," 1 .3 mg. nicotine; 
longs. 19 mg. "lar." 1 .4 mg. nicotine, 
av. pet cisatette. HC Report Aug. 71 



O t»72 BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. 
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BOOK REVIEW 



Scrapping the model man 



THE DECLINE OF THE WASP 

by PETER SCHRAG 
(Simon i Schuster) $6 95 

Is the decline of the WASP "the ccn- 
I tral factor in America's agonies 
with itself and the world outside"? Pe- 
ter Schrag thinks so, and this glance 
around the contemporary culture 
scene is his attempt to say why. On 
the home front. Schrag argues, the 
WASP's loss of confidence and dom- 
inance means an end to the old union 
of American parties in shared, manip- 
ulated enthusiasm for a model man. 
"Ultimately the WASP ethic was . . . 
packaged and sold to (he greenhorns 
off the boat and the rubes off the farm: 
plastic surgeons for nose jobs, hair 
straighteners, 'beauty consultants.' 
orthodontists, Horatio Alger novels. 
Dale Carnegie courses, and all the 
rest." 

And abroad the ever-widening 
awareness that standard-brand, while 
Protestant, Anglo-Saxon American- 
ism has the shakes is intensifying 
skepticism about, and hostility to- 
ward, U.S. power. "If the 'Wesl,' " 
Schrag remarks, "has learned any les- 
son in the last generation it is that 
three-fourths of the world's popula- 
tion holds a strong suspicion of our 
particular brand of salvation, and that 
even in America a growing number 
of people who arc already supposed 
to enjoy the blessings of the 'better so- 
ciety' are alienated, dissatisfied and 
angry." 

In several respects The Decline of the 
I WASP is itself not free of the 
shakes. At one moment the author 
speaks cuttingly about the romantic 
image of the free, independent WASP 
American, and at the next he's la- 
menting the displacement of that hero 
by the sunny conformists of the tech- 
nological age ("The historic WASP 
has been replaced by the plastic Amer- 
ican"). On one page Schrag digs the 
emergent energies and social creativ- 
ity of the newly powerful minorities 
— and then on the next he's scoring 
off those very energies as crazy ("Cra- 
ziness — real craziness and its margin- 
al forms of unrestrained self-assertion 
— is the province of blacks and freaks 
and hippies"). 

Yet while it shuttles erratically from 
perspective to perspective, and is an 
easy mark for belletristic abuse. The 
Decline of the WASP has far more 
substance than most of those who're 
likely to go at it w ith knives. The truth 
is that the author has chosen to square 
off with a subject that's murderously 
complex, that demands qualities of 
mind and imagination closer to hero- 



ic than he or most w Titers possess, and 
that's therefore understandably ne- 
glected. How are we to bring off total 
cultural pluralism and determined de- 
centralization in a technological so- 
ciety numbering hundreds of millions 
of souls? Do we or don't we seek to 
achieve relatedness within the plural- 




WASP-stinger Schrag 

ism — interaction of cultural norms 
and standards? How and when should 
the latter job of work be tackled? 
What arc the goals of the mediators 
between warring factions— Panthers, 
blue-collar workers. Ivy elitists, mid- 
western straights? Should the aim 
merely be to keep the peace? Can 
more be attempted? What exactly 
would "more" consist of? 

These questions surface continually 
in The Decline of the WASP. The au- 
thor hooks them, hits them, lights 
them hard, brings them to the edge 
of consciousness in a way no number 
of treatises about whether Youth is 
Nice or Nasty (and other chic mat- 
ters) can ever begin to do. The issues 
in cultural politics facing this coun- 
try are immense and urgent, and, if 
luck holds, strong minds will sooner 
or later accept the obligation to con- 
front them. (If luck doesn't hold, of 
course, more than WASPs are fin- 
ished.) But strong minds need hector- 
ing. Like all the rest of us they need 
to be tipped off their hobbyhorses 
— youth culture, "preservation of 
standards," revenue-sharing, what 
have you — and driven toward a com- 
prehensive address to contemporary 
cultural crisis. The Decline of the 
WASP, an oblique summons to a 
great argument, pushes in that direc- 
tion. It could be the start of a rally. 

by Benjamin DeMott 

Mr. Demon's most recent book is 
The Culture of Possibility. 




save 
gas 
here 




Some people do a lot of fiddling 
with their thermostats. That's a 
good way to waste gas. You'll save 
gas by finding your most comfort- 
able setting— so you don't have 
to push the thermostat up and down. 
You'll save money, too, and save 
our country's energy supplies. 



Here are a few more ways to 
save on gas. Have your furnace 
checked once a year and change the 
filters regularly. Don't put chests or 
couches in front of heat outlets. Let 
the sunshine in on sunny days, but 
close the drapes at night. Don't for- 
get storm windows and doors. Also 



you can weatherstrip, be careful 
about leaving doors open, and close 
the damper when the fireplace is 
not in use— so you're not heating 
the whole outdoors. 

Currently there is a serious 
shortage of gas and all kinds of en- 
ergy. Every little bit you can do helps. 



Gas.ciean energy for today and tomorrow 6 

' WV %0 AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 

Cop 
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TV REVIEW 



Dark corners of 
TV journalism 

A SURVEY OF BROADCASTING 

Annually now for three years in a 
i row, a paperback book has ap- 
peared at just about the time the net- 
works are canceling old mistakes and 
concocting new ones for the "second" 
season. The book is called Surrey of 
Broadcast Journalism (Grosset & 
Dunlap, $1.95) and it comes along 
with the annual Alfred I. duPont-Co- 
lumbia University awards for excel- 
lence in public affairs programming. 
The survey describes itself as "a crit- 
ical assessment of broadcast news 
coverage and of the running battle be- 
tween government and broadcasters," 
based on reports from 65 duPont-Co- 
lumbia correspondents, plus informa- 
tion collected from over 200 radio and 
TV news directors across the country. 

Like most autopsies, the Surrey has 
a sort of built-in psychological ob- 
solescence. (Think of all those com- 
mission reports — Kerner, Cox, Walk- 
er, Warren, etc. — and how difficult 
it is today to remember which one 
was reporting on what.) Thus the Sur- 



vey (or 1970-1971 concentrates heav- 
ily on the uproar surrounding The 
Selling of the Pentagon (CBS) and 
Banks and the Poor (NET). There is 
no mention of the censored FBI seg- 
ment on The Great American Dream 
Machine, nor any meditating on the 
propriety of televising the quasiju- 
dical Knapp Commission hearings. 
Nevertheless, the Survey is indispens- 
able reading. 

It is indispensable not least because 
of the tidbits of fascinating informa- 
tion scattered throughout its pages. 
How many of us were aware, for in- 
stance, that a 1971 Roper poll found 
that 69';;; of its sample thought TV 
was fair and balanced in showing dif- 
ferent points of view, or that 67% of 
a Gallup sample felt the Nixon ad- 
ministration was not telling them all 
they should know about the Indo- 
china war, while only 38 r ; felt that 
professional newsmen were not giv- 
ing them the full story? Did you know 
that a Louis Harris poll for this mag- 
azine last summer found that net- 
work news satisfied more of its view- 
ers than any other kind of TV 
programming? Eighty-two percent 
thought the news pretty good to ex- 
cellent. Even so, the amount of TV 
public affairs programming declined: 
ABC had no "informational and 
news" programs at all in prime time 
last year; 4"; of CBS's prime time was 
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Ttffc PENTAGON 



devoted to journalism, 2% of NBC's. 
The only people who appear to be lis- 
tening to Vice-President Agnew are 
the executives of the networks. 

Fascinating, too, is the way a con- 
troversial TV program looks so 
tame in print. The Survey publishes 
the complete text of The Selling o) the 
Pentagon. It isn't a nice story, but in 
type on a page, especially in a book, 
it isn't a horror story either. Certain 
truths arc obviously more palatable 
in print; the TV watcher cannot di- 
gest them without getting heartburn. 
Banks and the Poor didn't say any- 
thing a thousand magazine articles 
hadn't said before, but it cleverly 
turned the story into a kind of anti- 
commercial: see what these people 
aren't doing for you. (The most in- 
teresting part of the Banks and the 
Poor episode is what it implied for the 
future. Until there is long-term financ- 
ing for public television, and budgets 



that don't depend each year on the 
way the political hot air is blowing, 
the bureaucrats of public TV are go- 
ing to go on voluntarily emasculating 
themselves.) 

The Survey looks into dark corners 
where electronic journalism hasn't 
done its job. It has devastating things 
to say about the role of women on 
TV, in front of and behind the cam- 
era. It wonders whether cable TV will 
end up undermining network news 
programs or develop instead into a 
source of local news. It suggests some 
sensible guidelines for "access" to the 
media, as an implied Constitutional 
right under the First Amendment. It 
asks the FCC to forget about inflict- 
ing a prime-time half hour on local 
stations, which use the minutes mind- 
lessly. It asks that first-rate news pro- 
grams produced anywhere in the 
country be rerun every other where, 
in order that wc might actually gel to 
know each other. And it worries: 
news, by its nature, is critical of real- 
ity; the newsman stands in an adver- 
sary relationship to any authority, es- 
pecially a government, that tries to 
manage the news or suppress it. If au- 
thority decides to manage the news- 
man instead of accommodating the 
criticism, then the news and reality are 
both in grave trouble. 

by Cyclops 
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MOVIE REVIEW 



Savage takeoff 
of a put-on 

THE BOY FRIEND 

First of all, there's the musical it- 
self. The Boy Friend, Sandy Wil- 
son's 1953 pastiche of the most 
charming and addled cliches of a van- 
ished era of mindless musical come- 
dies, is a work of pure camp that was 
an international success long before 
the word "camp" meant anything but 
a place to send the kids. 

Next there's the framing device — a 
ticky-tacky provincial theatrical com- 
pany of the 1930s ineptly and hyster- 
ically staging the musical to almost 
empty houses. They're all here, the 
egomaniac impresario, the drunken 
character lady and her husband, the 
character man whose pomposity is al- 
ways being affronted, the ambitious 
chorines, the androgynous chorus 
boys. And there is the star with her de- 
lusions of grandeur and, suddenly, a 
broken leg, which brings on the plain 
little assistant stage manager (Tw iggy, 
who doesn't stay plain for long) at the 
last moment to save the show. 

Finally, in the stage box, there's 
Mr. De Thrill, the Hollywood direc- 
tor, reputed to be a genius in the new- 



fangled genre of the "All Talking, All 
Singing, All Dancing" movie. When- 
ever the action onstage begins to pall, 
which is almost all the time, we are 
granted a view of it as he would re- 
stage it for the cinema: a half-dozen 
variations on the beloved Busby 
Berkeley themes, among them over- 
head shots of girls kaleidoscopically 
arranging and rearranging them- 
selves, dance numbers staged on enor- 
mous, turning phonograph records or 
in and on furniture so oversized it 
dwarfs the performers. 

Ken Russell's film is the most com- 
plete compendium we've ever 
had of the stylizations and conven- 
tions which compose the tradition 
(the word seems rather too grand for 
the subject ) of the popular musical en- 
tertainment of the second quarter of 
this century. But if that were all there 
was to The Boy Friend it would have 
about as much interest as one of those 
TV film-clip trips down memory lane. 
It in fact has much more. There is 
something weird and maniacal, and 
therefore marvelously energizing, 
about the director-writer-producer's 
desire to encompass in a single film 
absolutely every cliche — right down 
to details of dress, design, decor, di- 
alogue — of forms that lesser nostal- 
gists and satirists have had at ad nau- 
seam. At a certain point our comfort- 
able laughter begins to die away and 
wc begin to sense that we are being 



drawn into something more intrigu- 
ing, perhaps more profound, than 
"The Return of Entertainment" that 
the film's ad talks about. 

What Russell does, in a manner 
that will in no way bother those who 
want merely to enjoy the film on its 
simplest, zaniest level — and it is em- 
inently enjoyable at that level — is to 
transcend both the basic property he 
chose to adapt and his own devices 
for, as the trade phrase goes, "lick- 
ing it." As a result what we have 
here is a satire not just of show-biz 
forms but of an aspect of human na- 
ture itself — specifically of our infinite 
capacity for self-delusion, especially 
in pursuit of ambition. 

All Singing, All Dancing Twiggy 




For the essential point about this 
awful company stumbling through 
the play-within-the-movie is its hope- 
lessness. These people probably 
should have given up long ago, and 
certainly ought to have that minimal 
self-awareness which would tell them 
they are too grotesque in appearance 
and flawed as performers to entertain 
the faintest hope that De Thrill — ob- 
viously on a slumming expedition 
— would ever give them the big break 
they have so long fantasized. But no, 
rewriting and restaging their show as 
they go along, engaging in an anar- 
chic and mutually destructive struggle 
for his attention, they come to rep- 
resent human vanity and vacuity at 
the silliest, saddest level. Especially 
when Russell forces us to consider 
what they lust after — places in 
those ridiculous Hollywood produc- 
tion numbers of the early '30s, which 
he restages with outward affection but 
carefully undercuts with subtle, sav- 
age parodistic touches. 

Far from being an exercise in nos- 
talgia. The Boy Friend turns out to 
be a sneak attack on our most fash- 
ionable form of escapism. It is an 
acute, duplicitous, discomfiting movie 
whose message, finally, is that all 
times are tough for the people who 
must live through them, and glow 
golden only for those who survive 
them, or imagine them. 

by Richard Schickel 
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In1972 
great color is 
no longer enough. 

RCA takes you 
behind the screen. 



Formula for relief of 
Bronchial Congestion, Bronchial Asthma. 



Helps rid 
lungs of 
excess 
phlegm. 



Helps clear air passages, restore 
free breathing, relieve distress 
...coughing and wheezing. 

This clinic-tested preparation is called 
Bronkaid". In one tablet, Bronkaid com- 
bines an expectorant and bronchodila- 
tors to attack the two major causes of 
congestion and wheezing. 

Bronkaid Tablets quickly start acting 
to soften and loosen excess phlegm. 
The direct action helps rid your air pas- 
sages of sticky, stringy phlegm. At the 
same time, Bronkaid helps relax tight- 
ened bronchial muscles and eases the 
distress that results from stagnant air 
trapped in the lungs. 

With Bronkaid Tablets, you enjoy 
amazing two-way help in one combina- 
tion tablet. Bronkaid helps you cough 
up phlegm, clear clogged air passages, 
restores free breathing. You cough less; 
you breathe more freely, easily. 

For rapid relief of coughing and 
wheezing of bronchial congestion and 
bronchial asthma, for relief that lasts 
for hours, get Bronkaid Tablets today. 
No prescription required. Available at 
your local drugstore. Drew Laboratories; 
Oiv. of Sterling Drug Inc., New York, 
N.Y. 10016. 





Hello, Zorita, are the Patriots there? 



SPORTS HUDDLE 



Broadcast journalism on sports is 
generally renowned for its devo- 
tion to the bland, serious and rever- 
ent. There is, however, hope for those 
who love sports but aren't ready lo 
put it up there next to love of coun- 
try and short hair. The hope lies in a 
weekly, four-hour-long sports show 
on radio station WEEI in Boston 
which is run by a trio of amateurs. 
Eddie Andelman is a real estate de- 
veloper, Jim McCarthy an insurance 
executive and Mark Witkin a law- 
yer. They have made their Sport* Hud- 
dle the most popular weekend radio 
program in Boston, mostly by hav- 
ing fun with sports and sports fig- 
ures. Their idea of humor is not much 
like that of Robert Benchley, or even 
Bob and Ray, but to their following 
they are the greatest thing since the 
Marx Brothers. 

They specialize in on-thc-air phone 
calls. For example, the week of the 
Yale-Harvard football gamethey tele- 
phoned Leavenworth and San Quen- 
tin, to get predictions. "Have you got 
any Harvard or Yale alumni in the 
yard?" Andelman inquired. He was 
disappointed to find none, despite his 
suggestion that prison officials "check 
among the embezzlers." Another time 
they dialed Buckingham Palace to see 
if the queen could change a few of her 
guards for Boston's sagging offensive 
line. And during the preseason, when 
the New York Giants were 0-6, the 
hosts called the Port of New York Au- 
thority and said. "The Giants need a 
new play. Can you ship the Statue of 
Liberty to training camp?" Well, their 
stuff does lose a bit in translation. You 
really have to be listening. 

Broadcast from 7 to 1 1 every Sun- 
day night. Sports Huddle is devoted 
mostly to arguing sports and taking 
calls from listeners eager to discuss the 
latest Red Sox trade. One of the boys' 
most popular subjects is wrestling, a 
"sport" with a strong following in 



Boston. They are grooming their own 
heavyweight challenger, a 270-pound 
ex-football player named "Bully the 
Pink Panther." who will wear a pink 
ballerina tutu. "He has a special son- 
ic scream," says Andelman, "but un- 
fortunately it can only be heard by gi- 
raffes." They hope to provoke a title 
bout for Bruno Sammartino, the de- 
posed world champ (in the Northeast, 
where his title was recognized), by 
means of phone calls such as one to 
Madame Fifi's Brooklyn lingerie 
shop, during which they ordered Sam- 
martino a black see-through negligee, 
"to fit someone 48-48-72." 

A certain gamincss is considered 
no drawback at all to Sports Hud- 
dle. Indeed, fans relish it. The show 
used io be on Saturday nights, and 
one evening Andelman decided to find 
out how the football Patriots enter- 
tained themselves the night before a 
game in Miami. On a hunch, he de- 
cided to call Zorila's, a striptease club 
on Miami Beach. 

"Get me Zorita!" he demanded of 
the person who answered the phone. 
To his surprise she came on the line 
and they chatted a few minutes. Then 
Andelman asked, "By the way, are 
any of the Patriots still there?" 

"Yes. a couple of players are still 
around," Zorita said. "But most of 
the team's already left." 

The czars of sport need a kick,' says 
Andelman. seeking toexplain his 
show's success. "We try to cut them 
down to size on our show. Our lis- 
teners want to have fun. They are so- 
phisticated sports fans and they're 
tired of being conned by Boston's 
sweet-talking press." 

During the baseball season Sports 
Huddle continually baits the "coun- 
try-club Red Sox." ("This portion of 
the show is brought to you by the 
2.000 Red Sox hosiery shops in and 
around Fenway Park. When you 



think Red Sox, think pantyhose.") 

Another target is greed, among 
ow ners and athletes alike. When a lo- 
cal theater was featuring A Fistful of 
Dollars and For a Few Dollars More, 
Sports Huddle called the box office 
and asked, "Are those movies about 
ice hockey?" 

The needling got to Weston Ad- 
ams Jr., the Boston Bruins" rich young 
president, so strongly that in a tele- 
vision interview one night Adams 
fumed, "What can these guys pos- 
sibly know about running a major- 
league hockey team? They're only 
people." Adams was right, of course 
— and that inexpertise is exactly the 
reputation that Sports Huddle wants. 
It advertises itself as "The Voice of 
the Fans," and rejects press box 
privileges. 

The program began nearly three 
years ago when a local station man- 
ager overheard Andelman, McCarthy 
and Witkin talk sports in a bar and 
was impressed enough to offer them 
air time if they could sell their own 
commercials. They did, succeeded 
overnight, and then were hired by 
powerful WBZ, which broadcasts 
Bruin, Patriot and Celtic games. But 
despite their rising popularity — or be- 
cause of it, since most of their laughs 
were at the expense of WBZ's clients 
— they were dropped last May. In 
July they signed with WEEI, a CBS- 
owned station. 

Freewheeling and inventive as the 
hosts are, the pace of the show still re- 
lies heavily on goofing around with 
listeners via the telephone. 

One day Andelman spotted a news- 
paper story about a horse named 
Timely Reward, a Thoroughbred 
whose reach had exceeded his grasp 
and who had gone on to he employed, 
and later honored for his work by the 
Washington police force. He asked his 
listeners if they could identify "a fa- 
mous name in sports w ho recently re- 
ceived a medal of honor from the 
Washington police force." Telephone 
lines to Washington were suddenly 
swamped with calls from Boston, but 
even the D.C. police department 
spokesman didn't know the answer. 
Eventually, when nobody came 
through with the solution, Andelman 
revealed Timely Reward's identity. 

Then he placed a call to the police 
stables. "Hello, this is Sports Hud- 
dle in Boston," he said to the night 
watchman. "We'd like to talk to 
Timely Reward." 

"What? Are you crazy? You can't 
talk to him. He's a horse!" 

"Just tell him," said Andelman, 
"that it's Mr. Ed." 

by William Bruns 

LIFE Associate Editor 
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Vm*l I lie there 
when Stanley 
meets Livingstone, 
we presume. 

One of the great epics to be brought to television begins Tuesday, January 25th, 
on NBC. Ifs a 5-part series called "The Search forthe Nile!' 

The source of the Nile was the most challenging mystery of the Victorian Age. The 
river seemed to spring from nowhere, flowing in part of its course for 1000 miles without 
a tributary or a drop of rain. 

Five men set out to discover the Nile's secret. Each hoping to carve a place for him- 
self in the history books of the future. 

The brilliant, moody explorer Richard Burton. Ambitious soldier-adventurer John 
Speke. Dr Livingstone, the renowned missionary American journalist Henry M. Stanley 
And wealthy sportsman Samuel Baker 

BBC-TV in co-production with Time-Life Rims, has re-created what they endured 
and their brutal competition for fame. The action was filmed/from the Royal Geographic 
Society to 5 1/2 months in Africa. 

The Nile explorers were all compulsive writers. And the actors speak many of their 
words. James Mason narrates. 

The battles, heroism, betrayals and savagery have the mesmeric quality of fiction. 
But it all really happened. 

"The Search for the \ile~ in >giiis Hies.. Jan. 25.7:30 pm(6:30,cst) on VIM 




Kenneth Holgh 
as Richard Burton 



John Quentin 
as John Speke 



Catherine Schell 

and Norman Rossington 

as Samuel and Florence Baker 



Michael Gough 

as Dr. David Livingstone 



Keith Buckley 
as Henry Stanley 
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Thirty-four years ago this week Life had skiing on 
the cover and a story inside about the Spanish Civ- 
il War, but the issue's prize pictures were some shots 
by the late Thomas D. McAvoy, showing F.D.R. 
at his best, thoroughly enjoying himself at the Dem- 
ocrats' Jackson Day dinner in Washington. Roo- 
sevelt was in his second term and in trouble be- 
cause of the "Roosevelt recession" of '37 and '38, 
but he seemed supremely unwarned. Life suggest- 
ed that these revealing pictures might "someday 
become rare historic documents." They did: the 
shot of the consummate old pro with his cigarette 
holder ecckiiy ajaunt quickly became a classic. 
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Portraits of an old pro 
at the top of his form 
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New sport: women mud-wrestling 

After the first women's mud-wrestling match, in Akron, 
Ohio, the referee indicated the victor, but neither he nor 
the fans were sure who it was. A wash gave the answer: 
Mildred Burke. 

'An engineering feat' 

Strapless gowns -"no visible means of support" — were be- 
coming popular. Life disclosed the secret: whalebone and 
"elastic at great tension (suspension-bridge principle)." 




The great impostor. 



It is not a cigarette. 
Nor is it everybody's idea of a cigar. 

It's an A&C Little Ci gar. Slim, filter-tipped 
and devilishly smooth tasting. 

It tastes great because it's made with a 
special blend that includes imported cigar tobaccos. 
Cured for mildness and flavor. 
And it looks great! 

^-—-r- Naturally, it all adds up to 
| a very satisfying smoke. 
An A&C Little C igar. 
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Regular or Menthol. 

There are twenty A&C Little Ci gars in 
the elegant crush-proof pack. 
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New General Electric 20.8 cu. ft. 2-Door 
No-Frost Refrigerator-Freezer has 





AT THE 




FACTORY SERVICE available. 

Radio-Dispatched Trucks. Factory-Trained Experts. 
Genuine GE Parts tor on-the-spot service. 



Giant 243-lb. freezer 
section stores more 
than some chest 
freezers! More usable 
fresh food storage, too, 
with 3 full-width 
adjustable shelves — 
all cantilevered! 

Meat Pan attaches to any 
cantilever shelf! Jet Freeze 
Ice Compartment freezes cubes 
FAST! New Ice 'n Easy Cube 
Service! Rolls out on big wheels 
for easy cleaning! Equipped 
to receive Automatic Icemaker 

— (optional at extra cost). 

AND NO DEFROSTING 

— TOP TO BOTTOM! 

369 s 



EASY TERMS with Approved Credit 

■Minimum Retail Price lor whttc-when available ft color. SJO ada< 

GENERAL t^l ELECTRIC 

Major Appliance Business Group — New York Zone 

NEW YORK: 205 Easl 42nd Slreel— Phone 1212) 679-1600 
NEW JERSEY- 116 Washington SI.. Bloomlield— Phone: (201 > '«a^*00 
CONNECTICUT: 101 Preside Park Rd.. E. Hartford— Phone (203I 2694871 



You may order 



the mode/ shown through your franchise* GEdealer. Display, prices and terms optional w,th dealer. FIND DEALER NEAREST YOU IN THE YELLOW PAGES. 
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An airline should be big 



Most airlines come in two sizes. Big and impersonal. 
Or small and provincial. 

The exception is TAP, the Intercontinental Airline of 
Portugal. It's the airline that doesn't fit into any of the 
stereotypes, so it can give you the best of both worlds. 

Technologically, TAP offers all the big-airline advan- 
tages. The spacious new 747-B jets with over 15.5 billion 
passenger miles of experience behind them, as well as 
thousands of technical improvements over the earlier 



models. In honor of Portugal's great tradition of travel and 
discovery, we call our planes, 747-B Navigator Jets. 

Our schedule's not a bit provincial either. As of April 1 , 
we'll begin 747-B Navigator Jet service between New York 
and Lisbon and Lisbon and Luanda. In all, we'll help you 
discover four continents, fifteen countries and 34 cities. 

But when it comes to service, all similarity to the big 
impersonal airlines ends. On TAP you get the kind of per- 
sonal attention that's possible only on an airline of our size. 
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enough to have 747's 

...and small enough to pamper you. 

m 

THE INTERCONTINENTAL 
AIRLINE OF PORTUGAL 



We handpick our personnel for their courtesy, com- 
petence and pride in Portuguese hospitality. They appre- 
ciate your flying TAP, because we're still not big enough 
to take your business for granted. 

So next time you're flying to Europe, Africa, North 
America or South America, try the airline that's just your 
size, TAP, the Intercontinental Airline of Portugal. 




We're as big as an airline should be. 
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After a point you're not buying any more car. 
You're just spending more money. 




The 72 Ford LTD. Quiet Plus. 




72 LTD: From the left. Ford's "Front Room." •power sunroot, coved instrument cluster and •reclining passenger sest. 'Optional 



You can spend hundreds more for a car. But you 
can't get much more car than a '72 Ford LTD. 

It comes with power steering, power front disc 
brakes, automatic transmission. It offers just about 
all the options of more expensive cars— for example, 
an electric power sunroof, stereo tape player, auto- 
matic temperature control. 



Even more. Because it's a Ford, an LTD gives you 
a rugged "S" frame. A 4-coil suspension system. 
Ford's famous Quiet Ride. 

The Ford LTD. It's luxurious. It's quiet. It's 
built to last. Before you spend more, ask yourself 
if you're really getting any more. 

See the LTD at your local Ford Dealer's. 



FORD LTD 



FORD DIVISION 



LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 



CHILDREN 

Sirs: It was horror I fell when I read 
your issue about crime in our streets, hi- 
larity when I saw your pictures of the 
J.F.K. Centeropening, and sorrow over 
your reports of our disappearing wild- 
life. My anger rose to the brim read- 
ing about the corrupt government of- 
ficials in your investigative reports. 
None of these emotions surpassed the 
joy my husband and I received from 
each page and picture of your Decem- 
ber 17 special issue on children. This 
Christmas package from Life will be 
read over and over in our family— next 
month, next Christmas and for many 
years to come. 

Mrs. Charles Winn 
Long Beach, Calif. 

Sirs: We live in a youth-oriented, 
child-centered society and, frankly, I'm 
rather sick of all this catering to kids. 
We have overdone this, and you, too, 
to the point of nausea. 

Ken Greenberg 

Chicago, III. 

Sirs: I am an 8-year-old girl and I liked 
"Children" very much and the picture 
on the front is cute. I also liked the pic- 
ture of the little girl looking cross-eyed 
at the bug crawling up her nose. 

Eleanor M. Crownfield 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 

Sirs: That December 17 cover, wow! 
Could anyone remain unmoved? This 
is the definitive cherub, Bacchus, Pan, 
Adonis and all mankind, incarnate! 
Thank you, thank you! 

Carol C. Stafford 

Tucson, Ariz. 

Sifs: I was hypnotized and enthralled 
with your delightful and ' 'wicked" cov- 
er! I have had a barrel of chuckles over 
it. Please, what is he climbing out of.' 
Why the "demonic" look on his sly lit- 
tle face? There has to be a background 
story on that expression. 

Mrs. C, Broughton 

Dixon, Calif. 

► At age 2%, Sharon Faulkner liked to 
lake off her clothes, sit in the water 
trough that was used as a birdhath in her 
backyard and pour water over her head. 
This time, her father, photographer 
Douglas Faulkner, caught her at it and 
took the picture.— ED. 

WYETHS' CHRISTMAS 

Sirs: I thought I had lost the magic of 
Christmas. I found it tonight ("The 
Wyeths' Kind of Christmas Magic"), 
and faces are peering out of Christmas 
balls for me again. Thank you, thank 
you, Wyeth family. 

Ruth Higgins 

Hayward, Calif. 

HEALTHY CHILDREN 

Sirs: An issue of a magazine about 
children with an article entitled "A 



Child's Mind Is Shaped before Age 
Two" and another which states that "af- 
ter early infancy the brain never gets 
another chance" shows a bias toward 
behaviorism which scares me out of 
mymind.Noneof the other a nicies does 
anything to counteract the burden of 
this point of view, and I feel a sense of 
outrage that the alternative to a be- 
havioristic view of child development — 
humanistic psychology — has no place 
in the magazine at all. I personally 
consider behaviorism to be the most 
dangerous trend in the United States to- 
day, leading to a mechanistic, techno- 
logical view of human life that will ul- 
timately destroy us. 

Eda J. LeShan 
Moderator 
How Do Your Children Crow? 
WNET 

New York, N.Y. 

Sirs: At a time when there is so much 
debate nationally over the importance 
of the early development of children, 
your special issue is a real delight! Maya 
Pines's article on early learning and 
Vivian Cadden's on emotional develop- 
ment are outstanding. 

Ross C. Miller 
Executive Director 
Parry Center for Children 
Portland, Oreg. 

Sirs: Albert Rosenfeld's "What Is the 
Right Number of Children?" does show 
both sides of the coin, but it is also a 
classic case of an expert missing the ob- 
vious. Certainly, couples who can give 
enough of themselves to raise a large, 
happy family should do so. But must 
all those children be their own? By 
adopting children and being foster par- 
ents to underprivileged children, they 
can satisfy everyone's needs and at the 
same time help achieve zero population 
growth. 

They will have millions of children 
to choose from. 

Subhash Garg 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 

Sirs: Mr. Rosenfeld thinks that high- 
ly motivated parents, capable of pro- 
ducing sane, creative offspring, should 
have large families, that average par- 
ents ("as most of us are," admits Ro- 
senfeld) should stop at one, two or 
three, and that people who don't really 
want children should have none. Well 
and good, if all people were honest, ra- 
tional and capable of objectively eval- 
uating their own potential fitness as par- 
ents. However, people are manifestly 
not rational and objective regarding 
procreation. If they were, we wouldn't 
have an overpopulation problem to be- 
gin with! 

Marilyn Buchaer 
Raritan Valley Chapter of ZPG 
Somerset, N.J. 

ADOPTED AT LAST 

Sirs: To know that a family could be 
so unselfish and loving to an addition 
such as 9-year-old Donny ("A Family 



of His Own") is the most beautiful 
Christmas story that could ever be told. 

Dijane Gregory 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

Sirs: Asa result of the article on Don- 
ny, thisadoption office has received sev- 
eral calls from couples who were not 
previously aware that we are placing 
older children for adoption. 

Sometimes couples are so anxious to 
have a child that they find it hard to be- 
lieve our descriptions of the problems 
the youngster will be bringing with him. 
Donny is so typical. Reading about him 
will be helpful. 

Dorothy M. Moss 
State of Vermont 
Dept. of Social Welfare 
Montpelier, Vt. 

THE CHILD 

Sirs: H. S. Wong's picture "Mother- 
less Chinese baby" has haunted me 
since I was a little girl. Was it a boy or 
girl? What happened to the child? 

Mrs. Richard Cameron 
Washington, Pa. 

Sirs: The photograph of the Chinese 
baby was taken a few minutes after the 
Japanese bombed South Station in 
Nantao. The station was still smoking 
when "Newsreel" Wong reached the 
train platform. There was no one 
around except the crying child, which 
he photographed first with the newsreel 
camera and then a quick shot with the 
Leica for a still. He realized he could 
not leave the child there and was just 
going to pick it up when some terrified 
people, appearing out of nowhere it 
seemed, ran down the platform yelling 
for the baby. They grabbed it (sex nev- 
er determined ) and disappeared into the 
rubble. 

The next morning, Newsreel came 
into the China Press office where I 
worked (he was a stringer for Hearst) 
and showed me some 5x7 enlargements. 
"Look at this one!" he said. It was the 
"motherless" baby. 

Did the baby survive? We never 
knew. We were surfeited with horror 
pictures in those days, too, and there 
was always something more important 
to do, it seemed, than worry about one 
baby crying at South Station. There was 
the morning paper to get out. 

But the baby is still crying. 

Malcolm Rosholt 

Rosholt, Wis. 

► Newsreel Wong is now semiretired in 
Taipei.— EG. 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY KIDS 

Sirs: Visual literacy ("Showing and 
Telling in Photographs") is much more 
than a cute photographic hobby. It is a 
curricularly viable communication ve- 
hicle that can transform the educational 
program output of an inner-city school 
from a failure-oriented to a success-ori- 
ented adventure for boys and girls for- 
tunate enough to participate in it. As 



the former principal of the Martin Lu- 
ther King School, I can attest to the fact 
that the Visual Literacy program has 
produced educational "miracles," and 
they can be documented. 

William K. Flynn 
Schenectady, N.Y. 

OPEN CLASSROOMS 

Sirs: As the cofoundcr/direclor of an 
elementary /secondary school that uses 
an open classroom approach, I could 
readily identify with the anxieties Paul 
Trachtman discusses in "A Parent En- 
dorses 'Classroom Chaos.'" Although 
most of his article dealt with academic 
anxieties, I feel thai most parents' anxi- 
eties really focus around the child's ex- 
posure to emotional freedom. To see 
their children start to become mentally 
and physically liberated is threatening 
to people who have been conditioned 
to "control" themselves. Likewise, it is 
threatening to deal with a child who 
speaks freely in school and brings his 
frankness home with him. We would 
like to affect public and private educa- 
tion, but it is a monumental task to con- 
vince people that freedom doesn't equal 
license and that academic choice 
doesn't equal intellectual dullness. 

Tom Marino 

Pinchcngc School 
Waterford, Maine 

Sirs: Planned "classroom chaos"! My 
God, haven't we had too much of that 
even without planning it? Let's love and 
cherish our children but not spoil them 
rotten with overpermissive tactics and 
blind puppy love. 

George Herblin 

Trenton, N.J. 

Sirs: I liked your story of the open 
classroom. We have one too. We have 
a house made out of a freezer box. 
We took a trip to the moon on our 
lisning center. We can sit on a rug in 
the hall too. 

Peggy Neal 
Grade 2, Morris School 
Rockville Center, N.Y. 

MAGIC 

Sirs: Tom Prideaux's delightful piece 
on magic ("Is There a Magician in the 
House?" ) took me back to when I was 
12 years old. A magician who was en- 
tertaining at a summer resort asked for 
a volunteer to offer "something of great 
value" for a demonstration. I offered 
my most prized possession of the mo- 
ment, a ring I had just received as an 
award in eighth grade. As I watched 
with growing horror, the magician 
placed the ring in a shallow pan and 
proceeded to smash it to bits with a 
large hammer. While I stood there hor- 
rified, a beautiful pigeon appeared from 
nowhere and landed on the table in 
front of me. Hanging on a heavy string 
around its neck was my ring— intact, 
of course. Oh, the wonders of magic! 

Dorothy L. Hipple 
West Chester, Pa. 
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Like millions of Americans, 1 like my Sunday 
drives in the country with the family. We push 
past the so-called "weed belt" — former croplands 
held by speculators — to authentic working farms 
with cornfields, cows and tractors. Enjoy it while 
you can, I tell myself. For as matters now stand, 
much of my favorite scenery — and yours — is 
doomed by the piecemeal development that is 
spreading outward from American cities. 

It does not take geniuses to figure out graceful 
ways for urban regions to expand into the coun- 
tryside. Several European countries have man- 
aged to save large "green belt" areas near their 
cities, while guiding development into well- 
thought-out new commun ities unlike the haphaz- 
ard housing tracts and commercially junked-up 
roadsides this country has been getting. Most of 
our big U.S. metropolitan areas aren't organized 
to insure orderly development; they are organized 
to promote chaos. 

In most areas, local government is balkanized 
into myriad municipalities, school districts and 
special-purpose authorities, all going their sep- 
arate ways. There's no region-wide authority tell- 
ing Township A to keep developers away from 
its river palisades and informing Village B that it 
is the logical place for a new shopping center. 

There is one bright exception: the Twin Cities 
of Minneapolis and St. Paul and their suburbs. 
For four years the 1.9 million inhabitants of 
this fast-growing area have been living under a 
limited form of regional government, represent- 
ing an ingenious compromise between the two 
extremes of metropolitanism. At one extreme 
are the impotent "councils of government," or 
"COG"s, that sprang up in the 1960s with fed- 
eral encouragement. At the other is the outright 
merger of cities and suburbs into a supergov- 
ernment, as has happened in recent years in 
Jacksonville and Indianapolis. 



In big metropolitan areas, a supcrgovernment 
can be a monstrosity that stifles local democra- 
cy. And it may not be necessary. A regional au- 
thority limited to dealing with regional matters 
doesn't have to reach down and usurp local func- 
tions — police, fire, sanitation and zoning — best 
performed by units close to the people. Instead, 
it reaches up for bits and pieces of "metro" pow- 
er, some of which have been around for years. 

In the New York area, for example, the Port 
Authority, the Metropolitan Transportation Au- 
thority and theTri-State Regional Planning Com- 
mission are potential building blocks of a region- 
al government. Right now, there's no real coor- 
dination of these agencies, yet they make deci- 
sions that determine how the environment will 
look to our grandchildren. In the Twin Cities such 
agencies have been brought together under a 
new entity called the Metropolitan Council. 

The impetus for forming the council came 
not from political theorists but from a 
down-to-earth pollution crisis. As the region's 
population spilled out into vast new suburbs built 
without sewers during the '50s. water supplies 
were contaminated. Frantic mayors were soon 
calling for a metropolitan sewer authority. By the 
time the state legislature acted in 1967, a coali- 
tion of civic groups had successfully promoted 
the concept of a much broader agency. 

Composed of 15 members appointed by the 
governor, the Metropolitan Council oversees a 
whole string of "metro" activities — among them 
watershed development, the Sewer Board, the 
Transit Commission and the Airport Commis- 
sion. It doesn't actually run them, but it holds 
real power. It can veto any major project that con- 
flicts with its plan for the region's future and, 
modest as that sounds, it could mean the differ- 
ence between chaos and orderly development dur- 
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ing the rest of this century. For one thing, it gives 
the council control over the location of future 
trunk sewers and mass transit routes— and thus 
a powerful influence over the location of new in- 
dustries, shopping centers and homes. 

The Metropolitan Council's regional plan, 
called the Development Guide, is a broad-brush 
blueprint that lets local governments and build- 
ers work out the details of what gets built where. 
The guide is based on public-opinion surveys. The 
council's planners have learned, among other 
things, that people don't want a continuation of 
the present formless sprawl. 

The council has already started to shape the 
region's future. It has barred a proposed airport 
next to a wildlife preserve, and a search for a 
better site is under way. Construction of a re- 
gional sewage system is in progress, and water 
quality is being rescued. In a low-keyed way, 
the council is in the process of winning modi- 
fications of state highway plans and is trying to 
influence the location and design of new sub- 
urban shopping centers. The council hopes for 
something better than the usual shopping malls; 
surveys indicate that the public wants real places, 
with apartments, offices and educational insti- 
tutions as well as stores. In effect, this means a 
limited number of "major diversified centers" 
— the Development Guide calls for ten — rather 
than too many little centers. 

Elsewhere, a plan of this sort would be sab- 
otaged as each suburb scrambled to get for jtself 
a center and the property tax revenues it would 
bring. To head off" this kind of competition, the 
Minnesota legislature recently passed an inge- 
nious "tax-pooling" law. In the future, 40% of 
the property taxes from new industrial and com- 
mercial buildings will be shared by the entire 
seven-county region. Thus, it won't greatly mat- 
ter to Township A if a "major center" is built 
across the line in Village B, since it will have a fis- 
cal "piece" of all the new centers built in the Twin 
Cities area. 

Does all this mean that the Twin Cities have 
licked the problem of suburban sprawl? It's too 
early to give a strong affirmative answer. The 
council certainly has enough negative power to 
prevent major ecological atrocities, but the next 
few years will tell whether it has enough positive 
power and leadership to make good things hap- 
pen. I doubt that the council can succeed in the 
long run unless it is converted to a true "gov- 
ernment," with members directly elected by the 
people instead of being appointed. Al Hofstede, 
the 31-year-old former Minneapolis alderman 
who serves as council chairman, agrees. "We need 
accountability," he says. "That's the problem of 
government today." 

The Twin Cities experiment has begun to stir 
things up elsewhere. Last year the Georgia leg- 
islature created an Atlanta Regional Council em- 
bracing a five-county metropolitan area, and a 
bill establishing a metropolitan agency for the San 
Francisco Bay area passed the California assem- 
bly but died on the senate floor. In most of the 
U.S. the suburban explosion is still raging wild- 
ly. But now there are at least three places with a 
chance of bringing the explosion under control. 
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In a week's toll from Vietnam, 
Jerry Duffey was the only American 

THE ONE BOY 



The wreath, the flag, the spare, explicit name mark- 
er, even the snow are a conspiracy of symbols on 
Jerry Duffey's grave. They seem to speak almost as 
much for all the 45,000 Americans who have al- 
ready been killed in Vietnam as they do for the tall, 
lean 20-year-old whose family and friends grieve for 
him now in the flat farm country of southern Mich- 
igan. Still another symbol — this one just a num- 
ber — compounds their sorrow and bewilderment: 
Jerry Duffey, who had been in Vietnam for ten 
months, was the one American whose death in ac- 
tion was reported during the last week of 197 1 . Thus 
his passing marked a new low point in the neat, chro- 
nological packaging of U.S. deaths in Vietnam, 
which were running as high as 400 a week four years 
ago. The solitariness of the death was remarked 
upon by President Nixon during a television inter- 
view as evidence of his administration's success in 
winding down the war. Yet that statistical triumph 
is not of much interest in Duffey's hometown of 
Charlotte, where a lot of people are simply won- 
dering why Jerry is dead. And numbers, of course, 
are deceptive. Violence in a war can surge suddenly 
with a corresponding increase in casualties, includ- 
ing, naturally, casualties among the Vietnamese, 
which have remained high. 

One irony of Jerry Duffey's death has to do with 
the pullout of American combat troops so far. When 
Hill 131 was mortared and attacked by Vietcong sap- 
pers with explosives, Duffey's position was under- 
manned and no longer lighted well enough to see 
the enemy infiltrators. On these pages is the story 
of a boy whose life mocks the statistic of his death. 



WHO DIED 




SP4 JERRY N. DUFFEY 
Charlotte, Michigan 



A boy who just joined up 
one morning 



by DALE WITTNER 

The 'N' stood for Norman,*' his mother 
whispered. "Jerry Norman Duffey." 
When she tried to talk louder, tears 
choked her voice. "But how he hated 
that name." Now, for the first time, a 
fragile smile creased the corners of her sore-red 
eyes. Joyce Duffey paused, comforted for a mo- 
ment, perhaps remembering a day at the old farm 
w hen Jerry's fury blacked the eye of a playmate 
who had learned about the initial and teased him. 
The smile became a little laugh and the room 
brightened. "He used to get so mad when they'd 
call him that." Across the kitchen table. Berwell 
Duffey, whom everyone calls Stub, looked up 
from the cup of cold, black coffee shaking in his 
hands. His lips seemed ready to move at last. But 
then he changed his mind, still unsure that a fa- 
ther's grief and memories were meant to share. 

"But Jerry didn't like to fight about things that 
didn't matter." Debbie, 16, the second Duffey 
child, was talking now. "He always said it took 
a bigger man not to fight. Except I do remember 
once after I broke up w ith a boyfriend. Jerry went 
out and flattened this guy's tires and loosened a 
couple of his teeth." 

"These arc his baby pictures." Joyce said, pick- 
ing up an album. "He was our lirst one and we 
took pictures about every time we could afford 
it. Then Debbie came along and Steve and Lau- 
rie and then little Anne and none of them had so 
many pictures. I'm glad we got these back then, 
because if there's anything Jerry was later on, it 
was camera-shy." 

Jerry was photographed a great deal between 
his third and twenty-first months. "I took a lot 
to send to Stub w hen he was in Korea. They draft- 
ed him just after we had Jerry. I was still only 16 
then and Stub was 21 and I was so afraid when 
he went away. I think that's why Stub's nerves 
are like they are now. They didn't really get bad 
till the day Jerry come back from Battle Creek 
and told us he volunteered for the draft. Stub 
knows about war . . ." 

"I thought he was crazy, you want to know 
the damned truth," Berwell Duffey interrupted 
softly, still leaning back on the chair and looking 
down into the coffee. "He didn't tell us nothin'. 
Just went over there and did it one morning. 
Drove down with a buddy who was home on 
leave." 

Instead of adding to the hurt, the early pic- 
tures relieved it, sparking bright and happy mem- 
ories set around a Michigan farm near a town 
called Sunfield. It was from the farmhouse that 
Jerry, about 7, would sneak out in the morning 
to a neighbor's garden and pick yellow roses for 
his mother. "He never forgot yellow being my fa- 




vorite color. 1 think he thought that was why 1 al- 
ways bought him yellow shirts. But the yellow 
went so good with his brown eyes." It was to the 
same farm that Jerry and a chum returned one af- 
ternoon with bicycle baskets full of onions and 
news of the exciting discovery of a wild onion 
patch that turned out to be a neighbor's unweed- 
ed field. 

At 10 Jerry began raising chickens and selling 
them. He wanted a horse of his own and Stub, 
forced to balance his own small bank account 



Jerry Duffey was easier to catch on 
film at age 1 or 4 than he was in his 
teens. On each early birthday he and 
his mother kept a date with a pho- 
tographer and the rocking horse was 
his own choice of props for the first 
sitting. By the lime of Jerry's ninth- 
grade portrait (left), he had his own 
horse and was usually decked out in 
a cowboy shirt. Jerry sat still for one 
shot beside the cake baked for his high 
school graduation. At a New Year's 
party three months before he joined 
the army, he danced with Karen, 
sister of his buddy Denny Smith. 



against his son's wants, decided the boy should 
earn the money himself. So instead of a horse, he 
bought Jerry 1 50 chicks to raise. 

"He sold them each for a dollar," Stub said, 
still not looking up. Then, with a grin: "You 
know, you didn't used to be able to come into 
that yard without getting sold a chicken. I don't 
think anybody left without one." 

At 1 1 Jerry was galloping across plowed fields 
and pastures on Comanche, and his mother was 
left to close out the chicken business; for seven 
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years Comanche was a part of Jerry's life. After 
Stub decided to give up the failing farm and go 
to work in a plant, he moved his family to 
their present little house on Greshem Road just 
nine miles south of Sunfield and nearer the big 
town of Charlotte. A new barn was found for 
Comanche. 

"After we moved down here, Jerry turned into 
a grease monkey," said Joyce. She was composed 
now, but her eyes were still glazed, as they have 
been ever since the afternoon she was called away 



from her job as a press operator and led to Stub, 
standing outside the door of the plant with two 
National Guardsmen. "What was that old car 
he bought?" she asked. Stub remembered: "He 
picked up an old '53 Chevy. He paid $35 for it 
and just tore it all to hell tinkerin' around with 
the thing. It was always in pieces out there in 
the drive." 

Maple Valley Junior and Senior High School 
is the big, modern product of a consolidated 
school district. It was a sharp change for Jerry 



from the one-room schoolhouse right across the 
road from the farm at Sunfield, and he never quite 
seemed to catch up. Rather than study, he pre- 
ferred to work in filling stations. In his senior 
year he asked school officials to set up a work- 
study program that would allow students to spend 
half a day in school and the other half at a job. 
When the program began, he was the first in it. 
But in the spring, not long before graduation, the 
police caught him with some beer and the school 
made him resume a full schedule of classes. Still 

CONTINUED 
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He had the graveyard watch, 
with the big lights out 



CONTINUED 

he held on. graduated proudly and took a full- 
time job as spot welder on the night shift at the 
Fisher Body plant in Lansing. 

He was still working nights in late March 1970. 
when his old beer-drinking buddy. John Bursley. 
came home on leave, proud as a peacock in his 
smart marine uniform and attracting all the at- 
tention accorded a 19-year-old about to "ship out 
for 'Nam." The two spent every possible moment 
together. John sleeping at Jerry's most nights. Jer- 
ry sharing John's limelight. Then, on April I . tell- 
ing everyone that John was going to draw some 
partial pay. the two drove to Battle Creek and 
Jerry volunteered for the draft, saying he hoped 
he would be in Vietnam before John's tour there 
was over. 

"All his friends had already gone in." Joyce 
said. "And he figured as long as he had the draft 
ahead of him there wasn't much he could do, like 
get serious with a girl or find a really good job. 
He talked about going to mechanics' school up 
in Lansing but it didn't make sense to get started 
into that till he got out of the army. 

"And really, there wasn't anybody hardly left 
around. John was in the marines. Denny Smith 
was in the army. Allen Towner had gone in but 
he was killed in Vietnam before Jerry even went. 
In fact. Jerry went to Allen's funeral just before 
he left for basic training. If you go up to the cem- 
etery you can see Allen's grave. It's the one right 
next to Jerry's. Anyway, they all had gone in. 
John. Denny. Royal Stickles, Ray Holton. . . . 
Most of them are back now. Jerry was about the 
last to go." 

On leave after his training. Jerry returned home 
for his round of strutting and admiration. But 
things w ere different than they had been for John. 
Jerry's first overseas assignment would not be 
Vietnam after all. but Germany. Everybody at 
the Idle Roll Roller Rink, a favorite hangout, 
knew Jerry wished it otherwise. But Stub's nerves 
at least were eased by his son's orders. 

His father remembers one particular letter Jer- 
ry sent from Germany. "He wrote and said they 
had him polishin' tanks with a toothbrush. He 
said they hated American GIs over there, too." 
Jerry was in Germany less than four months w hen 
he volunteered to increase his enlistment by a full 
year in return for his choice of duty. The army 
agreed and Jerry was home on have again. This 
time he was on his way to Vietnam. 

"I didn't much want him goin' over there. I'll 
tell you." Stub was talking again, his words now 
edged with anger as well as grief. "I always said 
we didn't have any business in that goddamned 
war anyhow. I wouldn't want to fight in a war 
without front lines." 

The night before Jerry left for Vietnam there 
was an all-night goodbye bash at Denny Smith's 
"bachelor apartment," a tiny, unkempt house a 
little distance down the road from his parents' 
place. In the early dawn the kids pretended they 



were too drunk to go along to Capital City Air- 
port in Lansing and Jerry had to persuade one of 
his friends to drive him to his plane. When they ar- 
rived, the whole beer-soaked gang was there. Sur- 
prise! They kidded him loudly, whispered earnest 
luck and love in his ear and then waved goodbye 
to the plane. 

By the time Jerry arrived in Vietnam, the head- 
lines were telling the story of the American with- 
drawal. His assignment, in a small way. was to 
keep that going smoothly, to cover the withdraw- 
al. With a handful of other men, Jerry was as- 
signed to a small fortress. Hill 131, named for its 
height in meters. (The description of Jerry Duf- 
fey s last days in Vietnam is draw n from a report 
from Saigon by Life Correspondent John Saar.) 

I ess a hill than an abrupt knob of rock. 131 
is bulldozed flat on top, laced with concer- 
m tina wire and pocked with bunkers. It over- 
looks the important city and military port of 
Quinhon. From his lofty vantage, Jerry watched 
American combat helicopters being loaded on 
ships for the return trip to the States. Six hours a 
day. his job was to peer through binoculars for 
any sign of an enemy attack on ships in the har- 
bor, prime targets for underwater Vietcong sap- 
pers in the past. For Jerry — Duff to his friends 
— life was not hard. He whiled away free hours 
playing hearts, tossing a football around or just 
talking about home and the 1972 Camaro he was 
saving to buy when he got out. As they must in 
any small and isolated command, the men got 
along together well. Hill 131 was their home. It 
was comfortable and seemed secure with no more 
danger than a few stray sniper rounds in three 
years. 

Yet the risks to Jerry were perceptibly increas- 
ing. The American pullout was being matched 
by a decline in security throughout Binhdinh. 
Quinhon's vast. VC-infested hinterland province. 
When the high-intensity lights that illuminated 
approaches to Hill 131 failed one night, skeleton 
support units could not deliver spare parts to re- 
pair the generator. Thereafter, the lights stayed 
ofT. The observation post had even been reduced 
recently from 24 to 17 men and was considered 
understrength by the sergeant in command. 

Though his rank was still specialist fourth class. 
Jerry was acting sergeant. He was awaiting word 
on his promotion, he told his grandparents in a 
letter dated Dec. 6. the last one he wrote. What 
Jerry did not write to anyone at home was that 
he had decided to extend his tour in Vietnam by 
six months in return for a stateside leave, start- 
ing Dec. 15, that would get him home in plenty 
of time lor Christmas. 

Neither Joyce nor Stub could have imagined 
that he would extend. Already his letters count- 
ed off the days, although in one letter he did tell 
them to be prepared for "a weird surprise about 
Christmas." Joyce had "a feeling that he would 



find a way to be here" but Stub doubted it, never 
considering that his son might be willing to trade 
a Christmas at home on Greshem Road for six 
months more of quiet war. Jerry's last letter home, 
dated Dec. 4. didn't even hint at his plans; he 
may have been waiting for approval of his ap- 
plication. So. unaware of Jerry's planned surprise, 
a box of Christmas was taken to the post office 
— popcorn, homemade fudge and cookies and 
lots of red licorice, his favorite candy. 

Thirty minutes after midnight on Dec. 12 — at 
11:30 a.m.. Dec. II in Charlotte. Mich. — Acting 
Sergeant Jerry N. Duffey pulled on his clothes, 
laced up his jungle boots and took his place as 
guard sergeant for the shift they called "the grave- 
yard watch" on Hill 131 . It was a moonless night, 
especially dark w ithout the perimeter lights. Thir- 
ty-three minutes later, while Jerry was in a hootch, 
a devastating mortar barrage pounded the lonely 
garrison. Twenty VC sappers slipped through the 
jagged wire and systematically blew up buildings 
with their satchel charges. It was over in 20 min- 
utes. The hilltop was ablaze. Nine of the 17 GIs 
were injured and Jerry Duffey was dead — three 
days before he was to go home for Christmas 
and. as it turned out. just 19 days before Hill 131 
was to be turned over to the South Vietnamese. 

Survivors of the attack, all but two of them as 
combat-green as Jerry but in search of a vent for 
their rage and grief, wanted to mount a dawn 
combat patrol to find the attackers. But the rules 
of engagement did not allow it. That would have 
made Jerry mad. "Like most of us." said Sp4 
Gordon Hass. one of the 17 on the hill. "Duff 
felt. 'If we're going to fight the war. let's fight. If 
not. let's go.' He felt it was unfair we had to sit 
there waiting to be hit without being able to hit 
back." 

The pills Stub takes were working now and the 
coffee cup was steady in his hands. He talked 
about the awful week of uncertainty. At about 5 
in the afternoon of Dec. 15. four days after Hill 
131 was overrun, two National Guardsmen came 
to the door and asked Stub if Mrs. Duffey was at 
home. They would say nothing when she was not. 
but asked him to get in their car. They drove 32 
miles to the plant and there the guardsmen told 
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SHORT BUT SWEET 



3 d 
4 Dec. 71 

HI! 

Hov are yon? Fin© I hope I T*n doing pretty good. War 

is hell when you get to type A letter . We have a type — 
writer in tower 1. So i thought i'd try to type a b etter 

I received the Box of goodies yesterday and believe they 
are gre4f. Today is the nicest day we*ve had in quite awhile 

I suppose everybody filled themselves up with turkey 
T 

Thanksgiving, di ■'' everybody show up? Hov is Dad feeling 
now? Better I hope. Wow I should* nt of ff typed this 
letter I have ran out of things to say. Except i 
sure wish i could be hone for Christras this year 
I hope you all hove a MEBBT CBEISTKa^and a HAPH_J< 

NEV: TEAK. Take-care & Be-Good* 




To preserve the surprise he planned the holidays. But one hint that his graduation from army training at truck in Vietnam he flashed a peace 

for his parents at Christmas, Jerry plans were changing was the absence Fort Knox, Jerry (at left, lower left) sign home to Michigan. The pup, a 

tried avoiding any suggestion in his of his usual reference to the number posed with a new friend outside their mongrel named Pusher, was the last 

last letter that he might be home for of days he had left in Vietnam. After barracks. From the driver's seat of a in a succession of Jerry's hootch pets. 
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In his yearbook: 'Wait 
until Uncle Sam gets you' 



CONTINUED 

the mother and father at the same time that their 
son was "missing in action." (In fact, exactly 14 
hours earlier, the Protestant chaplain at Quin- 
hon had recited a memorial service for Jerry.) 
The visit of the guardsmen was followed by con- 
fusing telegrams, letters and phone calls. It was 
not until a week later. Dec. 22. that an army cap- 
tain from Lansing telephoned to say he had "a 
definite answer." Stub said he could take it over 
the phone. 

On the kitchen table were heaped more than 
300 completed notes thanking people, many of 
whom the Duffeys do not know, for their sym- 
pathies. Beside them was Jerry's senior high 
school yearbook. Inscribed on the inside front 
cover, in awkward ballpoint on a background of 



blue sky and white clouds and an American flag, 
were these words: 
Jerry — 

Glad to see you made it out of school 
Bui wail until Uncle Stun gels you. 

"Rich" 

It bothered Stub. He wondered who "Rich" was. 
"Would he ever feel terrible if he saw that now." 
he said. Also on the table was Jerry's last letter, 
typewritten and the only letter Joyce has saved. 
"It's not that I didn't cherish them." she said, 
tears welling again. "There just didn't seem to 
be room to keep them and I didn't dream he might 
never come home." 

Standing over all this: 14 yellow roses. 

When they still lived on the farm. Jerry had a 

CONTINUED 





A week after Jerry's funeral, 
the Duffeys — Stub. Anne, Steve. 
Joyce, Laurie and Debbie— still 
gathered nightly (o work on the 
thank-you notes. There were near- 
ly 400 of them to write. Later, at 
her little desk with the flag that 
covered her big brother's casket 
nearby. 3-year-old Anne confront- 
ed her brother's death. "I know 
what we can do. Mommy," she 
said once. "We can take Jerry to 
(///*■ doctor. He can tlx him up." 



Until they began lo will. 14 yellow roses stood on 
the dining table, haunting Joyce with unanswered 
questions. Now the roses are being preserved by a 
process she hopes will make them last for years. 



Most of his friends made it home 



CONTINUED 

friend named Jimmy who later moved to Lansing. 
In a letter Jerry mentioned that he had run into 
Jimmy in Vietnam. But that was the only mention 
of him. "He didn't even say they were in the same 
unit- just that he ran into him."" Joyce said. Jim- 
my's parents read Jerry's obituary in the paper 
and they came to the funeral chapel, expressed 



their sympathy and said they were worried them- 
selves because they had not heard from Jimmy re- 
cently. A few days later they telephoned back. 
They finally had a letter from their son, they said, 
and it concerned Jerry. Could the DulTeyscome to 
Lansing? Jimmy's folks wanted the Duffcys to 
read the letter themselves. And there was a "pres- 



ent" for them. As Joyce remembers the letter, it 
said Jerry had died in Jimmy's arms after the at- 
tack. Jerry's final words, wrote Jimmy, were to 
ask that he send Jerry's parents 14 yellow roses. 
The roses were the "present." Jimmy said that he 
had been wounded too. but not badly. 
Stub and Joyce ponder the roses and their 





meaning. Why 14? Fourteen days until Christ- 
mas'.' Fourteen years on the farm? Fourteen 
months in the army? They wonder vaguely wheth- 
er the roses were the well-intentioned but ficti- 
tious gesture of a friend desperate to do some- 
thing meaningful. But then why yellow and why 
14? Did Jimmy ever go picking roses with Jerry 
at Suntield? No. They ask themselves these tor- 
turing questions silently over and again. 
John Bursley was found at Camp Pendleton 



and was waiting in San Francisco to escort his 
buddy's casket the rest of the way home and. at 
the very end, after taps and the ritual three vol- 
leys, to hand the folded flag to Stub, who wept. 
Most of Jerry's friends w ere there, many of them 
in recently retired uniforms pulled from the backs 
of their closets. One young veteran said that he 
couldn't wear his because on his first night home 
he got drunk and burned it. The procession was 
perhaps two miles long, "probably one of the 



longest processions we've had in quite a while." 
said Donald Leik, who was a few years ahead of 
Jerry in school and is now the funeral director. 

About 275 people were at the service and most 
of them then drove the four miles to Dan by Cem- 
etery and stood in the cold rain and snow of 
Dec. 30 until it was all over. Jerry was buried in 
a government-issue gray casket. "The same as 
they used for Kennedy or Eisenhower — one of 
"cm," said Stub. ■ 



Jerry's buddies, mostly Vietnam veterans, still gather in a parking lot behind Charlotte's main drag to trade stones, compare cars and sometimes speak of Jerry 
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Defenseless against germs, a baby survives in a plastic tent 

LOVE but don't touch 




This baby cannot be touched by human hands. Even his 
mother must cuddle him through big rubber gloves sealed 
into the plastic isolation chamber he lives in (above). 
For her caress might contaminate and kill him. David Phillip has 
a rare birth defect, called combined immune deficiency, which 
has left him with the scant immunological defenses of a six-week- 
old embryo. Without a biological buffer against disease, he can- 
not fight the common bacteria that a normal body fends off 
readily. So the four-month-old baby must live, possibly for as 
long as two years, in the complex isolation unit, which includes 



one chamber for the baby and another for food and diapers. Doc- 
tors at the Clinical Research Center of Texas Children's Hos- 
pital in Houston will be giving him carefully controlled doses of 
various bacteria and viruses in hopes of raising his resistance 
to disease to a survival level. One doctor gives him an 80% 
chance of making it. Meanwhile, to mentally enliven his dreary 
sentence, the baby's parents handle him as much as possible 
(below), and have decorated his chamber with pictures. So far, 
David Phillip, the first baby in the U.S. to be raised germ-free 
from the moment of birth, seems happy and well-adjusted. 
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'We have our little ways 
of being together' 

Because his chamber is portable, David Phillip's doctors often 
send him home for several weeks at a time to absorb as much 
family life as he can. "There's something his parents can give him, 
even through a plastic shield, that he can't get anywhere else," 
says Dr. John R. Montgomery. "Vibrations, a spark— call it what 
you will." Although David Phillip has never been kissed, his moth- 
er, Carol Ann, does her best to compensate. "We have our little 
ways of being together, plastic or no plastic," she smiles. Often 
she brings her baby up against the plastic and puts her cheek 
against his chest across the barrier, to transmit body warmth. 
David Phillip is her second afflicted child. The first, who was near 
ly overwhelmed by disease before anyone realized he had the ge- 
netic illness, died at the age of seven months, a year ago Thanks- 
giving. "It's hard to realize," says Carol Ann, "but we are really 
a very happy family, and we can put up with what we have to. 
Little David is loved-l know he knows that. And one of 
these days I'm going to put a big, wet kiss on his cheek." 






At home. David Phillip's 
mother feeds him (above). 
He is kept so bacteria-free 
that even his soiled dia- 
pers are odorless. At left, 
neighbor children peer at 
the baby, home for the 
Christmas holidays. At 
right, David Phillip and 
his sister. Katherine, 3, 
try to reach each other. 





A hectic, 
happy, sleepless, 
stormy, rumpled, 
relentless week 
on the road 



R^'ph Nader 



by CHARLES McCARRY 

Jk 6:59 a.m. Ralph Nader raced through (he lobby of 
m^L New York's Hotel Pierre and jumped into a waiting 
^UJk taxi. "What time is your plane'.' I want you to know 
m • I've been sitting here for 20 minutes," said the cab driv- 
er. "It goes at 7:25," Nader said. "Just the right amount of time to 
get there." The driver said he guaranteed absolutely nothing, then 
started to tell Nader about the chances he had taken with other 
fares who had even less time. Nader ignored him. 

Nader had been awake for an hour and already had made several 
telephone calls to sleepy lieutenants in Washington. He had gone to 
sleep at 2 a.m., following a dinner in the Pierre ballroom where he 
had received $10,000 and a Steuben glass plaque, symbolic of the an- 
nual Max Berg Award, bestowed upon the person judged to have 
made "a major achievement in prolonging or improving the quality 
of human life." The award had previously been won by two Nobel 
laureates, and one of them — Dr. George Wald, the Harvard biol- 
ogist and peace movement activist — had introduced Nader from the 
dais. "Our friend Ralph has become an American legend," Wald 
had said. "I don't like to use the word crusader, because we know 
too much about the Crusaders. But by the time Ralph Nader is 
through he will have prolonged more lives and improved the qual- 

CONTINUED 



No sooner is he aboard a plane than 
Nader begins marking stories in the 



This article is an excerpt from the 
Citizen Nader by Charles McCarry, 
published in March by Saturday Review 



book 
to be 
Press. 



COPYRIGHT CITIZEN NADER/' CHARLES MCCARRT. 1B72 
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Harvey Harris bought himself 
a place in the sun for $15.49.* 

Congratulations, Harvey. And Bon Voyage! You 
just pulled off the vacation coup of the year. You get 
a lot of "suntans" for the low cost of a General Elec- 
tric Sunlamp. When things get rough, Harvey heads 
for parts unknown (like the basement) with his GE 
Sunlamp Kit in tow. Everything for a ^^^ 
tan but the sand. As Harv likes to s^fTr?^ 
"Tan the man, and you comfort the I 
soul." Put some sol in your life. Sun up RkyaL^. 
with a GE Sunlamp Kit. Look for it §53 
wherever GE bulbs are sold. -SBB^^ 

♦Suggested retail price 

GENERAL A ELECTRIC 



He could not 
be called a 
gallant customer 

CONTINUED 

ity of life more than all the other award winners put together. It 
all works because Ralph Nader asks nothing for himself Just 
now he told me what his young lawyers are paid — 54,500 a year! 
— and he doesn't take more than that for himself." 

"1 figured it all out," Nader said, as the taxi roared crosstown 
under yellow traffic lights turning red. "The drinks before the 
dinner were $2 each. Then there was the food, the orchestra, the 
wine — everything. A minimum of $20,000 " He held up his 
check. "This will pay for two lawyers for a year," he said, "so 
that makes up for the shindig." 

Nader was beginning a week of speaking engagements which 
would take him back and forth across the country — Cleveland, 
New Jersey, Minneapolis. Tulsa. Chicago, back to Ohio, out to 
Colorado. He was raising money, giving five or six speeches a 
day, rising as early as 5 a.m. after only a few hours' sleep. He trav- 
els in the rumpled suit he stands up in, carrying a small bag for 
clean shirts and linen. Under his arms he carries a large stack of 
manila envelopes. People have given him briefcases, but he turns 
them into files and leaves them behind. His office in Washington 
is a wilderness of cardboard boxes, filled with documents and 
books. When he leaves it, he takes some of the clutter with him in 
the envelopes, which he virtually never lets out of his hands. He 
carries them with him to the lectern when he speaks, places them 
on a table by his head when he sleeps, holds them in his lap in 
cars and airplanes. The envelopes are like the medicine bag of a 
Sioux: they hold secrets, they stay next to the warrior's body. 

The taxi driver made it from the Pierre to La Guardia in 18 
minutes. "I wish I had time to tell you how good that time 
was," Nader said, and loped for the gate. Aboard the plane to 
Cleveland. Nader accepted breakfast — an omelet and sausages, 
sweet rolls, acid airlines coffee and a small container of orange 
juice. He peeled the top off his juice, sipped it, and gave a cry of 
delight. "Hey, fresh orange juice!" He pieced the torn label to- 
gether in an attempt to discover the identity of the company 
that had provided him with this unsweetened, undiluted, un- 
colored, absolutely natural drink. "Do you realize it would take 
only six months of reeducation for the people of this country to 
be conditioned to drink pure orange juice?" he said. He put the 
label in his pocket. "I may write to these people and express a 
citizen's appreciation. Think what they have to contend with to 
sell this stuff right off the tree, without sugar." 

Nader will not swallow anything that is ground, 
stuffed, processed, or touched by additives. Almost 
everything he has fought against in the five vivid 
years of his fame — unsafe cars, unclean meat and 
poultry, unsafe levels of radiation, faulty gas pipe- 
lines, hazardous coal mines and factories — has had something to 
do with the protection of the human body, starting with his own. 
On the plane, he would not eat the sausages or drink the coffee. 
The stewardess, harassed and unhappy to be on a breakfast 
flight, brought Nader the glass of milk he had requested three 
separate times Nader pointed at the sausages: "Bad stuff." he 
said, with a lift of the eyebrows. The stewardess gave him a bril- 
liant smile. "Thank you, sir!" she replied, and hurried away 
Nader is not a gallant customer. He stifles taxi drivers be- 
cause they have nothing at all of interest to tell him. With stew- 
ardesses and waitresses he is relentless. The suspicion he feels 
for American food somehow transfers to those who serve it; 
he glowers at the sore-footed women in restaurants and at the 
jaunty miniskirted girls in the aisles of jet airplanes as 

CONTINUED ON PAGE 50 






AN UNRIVALLED 
LIBRARY OF BRILLIANT 
STEREO MUSIC, WORDS, AND PICTURES 

The whole wonderful Age of Swing - As 



It's All Here! All yours to re-live, again and again 
... All put together as it never has been before. 

A whole era! And what an era that was. It was 
the era of those fabulous Big Bands— Glenn 
Miller, Benny Goodman, Tommy Dorsey, Artie 
Shaw, Harry James, Woody Herman, Duke El- 
lington, and all the other great names and 
deathless music of The Age Of Swing. 

It was the era of Bobby Sox, 100 Cokes, "juke- 
box Saturday Nights" at the high school gym . . . 
"Chattanooga Choo Choo", "Jersey Bounce", 
the Lindy and the Big Apple . . . 

Now, thanks to the advanced recording tech- 
niques and matchless pictorial and editorial 



resources of Time-Life Records, you can enjoy 
it all again— and over and over again. For The 
Swing Era brilliantly revives, not only that un- 
forgettable music, but also— in words and pic- 
tures—the moods and memories, the facts and 
faces of that young, sometimes zany, always 
wonderful time. 

Be our guest— Free. We're so sure you will want 
to own this superb collection that we're inviting 
you to enjoy "The Music of 1938-39" in your 
own home as our guest for 10 days free— all of 
It— modern stereo LP records, two fascinating 
books— all those 30 great hits, those words and 
pictures— for 10 days free. 




If you could get into that Swing Mecca, the Paramount, 
jitterbugging right on stage was really the swingingest. 



Never before in one big, beautiful collection like this. All that 
great music, those priceless memories, right at your fingertips! 
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Begin your own, personal collection of 
The Swing Era with these 30 great hits 
on three 12-inch stereo LP records. 



Side 1 — 

Begin the Beguine 

(Artie Shaw version) 
Swimin' the Blues 
(Count Basie version) 
My Reverie 

(Larry Clinton version) 

Undecided 

fJohn Kirby version) 

Pavanne 

(Glen Miller version) 
Side 2— 

Woodchopper's Ball 

(Woody Herman version) 

What's New 

(Bob Crosby version) 

Piano Man 

(Earl Hines version) 

Embraceable You 

(Bobby Hackett version) 

Hawaiian War Chant 

(Tommy Dorsey version) 

Side 3 — 

Jumpin' at the Woodside 

(Count Basie version) 
Lullaby in Rhythm 
(Benny Goodman version) 
Cheatin' on Mi 
(Jimmie Lunceford version) 
In an Eighteenth Century 
□ rawing Room 
(Raymond Scott version) 
Bie John's Special 
(Benny Goodman version) 



Side 4— 
Wrappin' It Up 

(Benny Goodman version) 
Memories of You 
(Glen Gray version) 
Softly, as in a 
Morning Sunrise 
(Artie Shaw version) 
Bis Noise from Winnetka 
(Haggart-Bauduc version) 
John Silver 

(Jimmy Dorsey version) 
Side 5 — 

Floyd's Guitar Blues 

(Andy Kirk version) 
Carioca 

(Artie Shaw version) 

Anitra's Dance 

(John Kirby version) 

Copenhagen 

(Artie Shaw version) 

Tain't What You Do 

(Jimmie Lunceford version) 

Side 6 — 

Boy Meets Horn 

(Duke Ellington version) 
Honky Tonk Train 
(Bob Crosby version) 
Melancholy Lullaby 
(Benny Carter version) 
Octoroon 

(Artie Shaw version) 
And the Angels Sing 

(Benny Goodman version) 



Special Offer— Enjoy this 
first set in your collection, 
"The Music of 1938-39", 
in your own home 
FOR 10 DAYS FREE! 




only Time-Life Records could re-create it! 



It's so "live" you're right on the scene. 

You have to hear these remarkable records to 
believe how vibrantly, how truly they put you 
right back where the music was made. 

Once you do hear "The Music of 1938-39", 
you'll recognize at once the superiority of these 
stereo re-creations over the ordinary recordings 
you might be able to find in stores, or in hastily 
made "anthologies". 

Absolute authenticity. These Time-Life Stereos 
are note-by-note, beat-by-beat reconstructions 
from the Big Bands' own, original arrange- 
ments. They are recorded by up-to-the-minute 
techniques and equipment, in life-like stereo, 
by present-day virtuoso musicians. The result 
is pure swing of almost unbelievable freshness 
and vitality . . . just as you might have heard it 
first swinging out at the fabled Glen Island 
Casino or Frank Dailey's Meadowbrook. 

In addition to these wonderful records, you will 
enjoy two books available nowhere else— both 
were written and lavishly illustrated by Time- 
Life exclusively for The Swing Era. "An Intro- 
duction to the Swing Era" is an invaluable guide 



ft was also 
the golden age 
of youthful 
transportation 
— if your 
jalopy wasn't 
spread out 
all over the 
garage floor. 



and reminder for the knowledgeable and the un- 
initiated alike. The 64-page, hard-bound "Where 
Swing Came From" will bring you many affec- 
tionate chuckles for bygone styles and remem- 
bered pleasures. The book will certainly bring 
back the once-in-a-lifetime glamor of those Big 
Bands when they filled the Paramount and 
Roseland, and stomped at the Savoy. 




Favorites you love— for every mood and every 
reminiscence. Just think of it . . . you have 
literally hundreds of great Swing hits to choose 
among in your big The Swing Era collection. 
Here are all the classics. Harry James's version 
of "I Cried for You" in the 1941-42 grouping. 
The Glenn Miller version of "Moonlight Seren- 
ade" re-created in the 1940-41 Album. The 
bright, brassy fun of Benny Goodman's version 
of "Bugle Call Rag", in the 1936-37 set. And 
more . . . and more . . . and more . . . Countless 
hours of priceless enjoyment. Right through the 
30's, the 40's, World War II, and the postwar 
boom days . . . And you start this incomparable 
collection with 

NO RISK ... NO OBLIGATION. 
Be Our Guest. Listen to all 30 of the stereo hits 
of "the Music of 1938-39", enjoy both books— 
"Where Swing Came From" and "An Introduc- 
tion to the Swing Era"— all lor 10 Days Free. You 
don't risk a cent. If the set isn't all we say it is, 
return it and owe nothing. If you are as de- 
lighted as we are sure you will be, keep the 
whole set for the low price of $12.95 plus ship- 
ping and handling. (If you prefer tape cassettes 
or cartridges, indicate on card or coupon and 
add $2.00 per set.) 

As a subscriber, you will then enjoy the regular 
privilege of auditioning other albums in the 
Swing Era series— at about 2-month intervals- 
each for 10 days free, also without obligation. 

You are under no obligation to buy any mini- 
mum number of albums. You may keep each 
album at the modest subscription price or re- 
turn it in 10 days and owe nothing. Should you 
wish, you may cancel your free audition-sub- 
scription privilege at any time. 
Send in the attached, postage-paid order card 
—or coupon at right— and audition "The Music 
Of 1938-39" for 10 days free as the guest of 
Time-Life Records. How else can you bring so 
much sheer pleasure into your life so simply? 
You don't risk a penny— so do it today. 



It 
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To: TIME-LIFE RECORDS 

Time & Life Bldg., Chicago, III. 60611 

Please send me "The Music of 1938-39," first album In The Swing Era 
series, for 10 days free audition and enroll me as i subscriber 
to the series. After 10 days I may return the three stereo records 
and 64-page book without obligation, if I decide to keep them, I 
will pay just $12.95' plus shipping and handling. I will then receive 
other albums from The Swing Ira series at the same price approxi- 
mately every two months. I am under no obligation to purchase any 
minimum number of albums and may cancel my subscription ano 
free-examination privilege at any time. 

NOTE: If Instead of the three stereo records, you would prefer tape, 
then check one of the two choices below: 




□ 
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TAPE 

CARTRIDGE 



Please send me all 30 great 
nits of "The Music of 
1938-39" on two 8-track 
tape cartridges ($2 addi- 
tional). The book, "Where 
Swing Came From," and "An 
Introduction to the Swing 
Era" are included. 



□ 

031 



TAP! 

CASSETTES 



Please send me all 30 great 
hits or Ti.t Mu»lc or 
1938-39" on two tape 
cassettes (S2 additional). The 
book, "Where Swing Came 
From," and "An Introduction 
to the Swing Era" are 
Included. 



(please print) 



_Zip_ 



Signature . 

*ln Canada. $2 additional for records. (Tape cartridges and tape 
cassettes not available outside U.S.) 



'My God,' said 
the professor, 
'does he always 
go on like this?' 
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if they are, all of them, unwitting Borgias. "The 
only thing you should be proud to serve on this 
whole airplane," he said to one puzzled steward- 
ess, "is the little bags of nuts. And you should 
take the salt off the nuts." 

When his breakfast tray was taken away, Na- 
der uncapped a felt-tipped pen and began to go 
through the New York Times and the Wall Street 
Journal, marking stories and scribbling file ref- 
erences on them. By the end of the week, his pile 
of envelopes expanded to include 15 or 20 news- 
papers, filled with valuable information to be 
clipped when he returned to Washington. He car- 
ried the whole bundle w ith him, along w ith the en- 
velopes, wherever he went. 

Nader was pursued throughout the week by a 
news story in which he saw no humor at all. Gore 
Vidal, in the issue of Esquire then on the news- 
stands, had written that Nader ought to be, and 
could be, the next President of the United States. 
"They're using me!" Nader cried. He had never 
talked to Vidal, though a member of the New 



Party, Marcus Raskin, had asked Nader to run 
as the Party's presidential candidate. Nader re- 
fused. "I'm not interested in public office," he 
said later. "The biggest job in this country is cit- 
izen action. Politics follows that." 

Nader receives 50 invitations to speak in a typ- 
ical week, and accepts about 1 50 a year. "I really 
shrink when I walk up to the podium," he confess- 
es, but for the past year and a half he has submit- 
ted to the frenetic schedule of speechmaking in 
order to raise money for his activities. His speech- 
es bring in perhaps $200,000 a year and he keeps 
about $5,000 for his own living expenses. The rest 
of the money — along with donations from foun- 
dations and individuals — goes to the dozen sepa- 
rate mechanisms he has established in Washing- 
ton to deal with problems which range from the 
reform of corporations to the exposure of govern- 
ment bureaucracy to auto safety. A score of lieu- 
tenants, mostly young lawyers with scintillating 
academic records but little experience at the bar, 
work long hours for poverty-level salaries — and 
with a reforming zeal that rivals Nader's own. 
Their only asset, apart from their brains and en- 
thusiasm, is the power to involve Nader's name. 
And since Nader knows that his name is his only 
asset, he tightly controls its use and insists that 
most ideas and all decisions must come from him. 
Therefore, when he is on the road raising funds, 
the work in Washington slows down. 



The 1 50 speeches he makes each year include a 
few free appearances and some at a reduced rate. 
The free speeches and the cut-rate ones are sup- 
posed to be shorter, but he is rarely able to finish 
in less than an hour and 45 minutes. Like a pres- 
idential candidate, Nader has only one speech. 
He gives it without notes, his body arched over 
the lectern, his voice, which is rather thin, pitched 
at a conversational tone. His lips touch the mi- 
crophone, like a singer's. Often he runs over two 
hours, and will then take half an hour or 45 min- 
utes of questions from the audience. To some of 
his listeners, the length is stupefying. "My God," 
whispered a baffled professor at one college, 
"does he always go on like this?" Nader would 
like to go on even longer. "Someday," he says, 
"I'm going to say to one of these colleges: six 
hours without interruption, or no speech." 

Nader is interested in what he is saying. His/e/7- 
molir is, of course, the depredations of industry 
and t he connivance of government. He is a never- 
failing spring of startling statistics. If an ounce 
of water were added to chickens to increase their 
weight, it would cost consumers $35 million a 
year; GM took in more money in 1970 than any 
government in the Western Hemisphere except 
the United States; America ranks 37th in the 
world in male life expectancy, 22nd in female life 
expectancy. He makes no concessions to the au- 
dience. There is no rhythm or structure in his 
speeches. He merely stands up before a packed 
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house and imparts information. "It's like watch- 
ing somebody scatter leaflets from a balloon," 
said the professor. 

The audience sits, absolutely silent, never ap- 
plauding except when Nader mentions the Viet- 
nam war, which is rarely, and never laughing, ex- 
cept when he mentions Vice President Agnew, 
which he has begun to do with increasing fre- 
quency. At the end of the long speech, Nader does 
not use any final grandiloquent phrase, or even a 
change in inflection, to signal that he is finished. 
He merely gathers up his envelopes and slouches 
away from the lectern. There is a moment of si- 
lence. Then, always, tumultuous applause, a 
standing ovation which can last for as much as 
five minutes. Nader stands with his back to the 
crowd, oblivious to the clapping and shouting. 

The effect of Nader's rhetoric, which is 
almost always addressed to the young, 
seems to be akin to that produced by 
a light show. One week, 91 persons, 
picked at random after 17 of Nader's 
speeches, were asked if they could quote verba- 
tim any of the hundreds of phrases they had 
heard. None could do so. "Man, I don't know 
whether you can understand this," a young girl 
said, "but we're here to get the feeling of this cat. 
I already knew what he'd say." 

In Cleveland, Nader gave four full-dress 
speeches to audiences of about 2,000 people in 



the gymnasium of Cuyahoga Community Col- 
lege. Nader dislikes speaking in gymnasiums, 
with their cavernous spaces and their poor pub- 
lic address systems and their bleachers along 
the walls, so that most of the audience is seated 
sideways to the speaker. Television cameras are 
almost always on hand, with powerful lights shin- 
ing in his eyes. His eyes are sensitive to light. 
He looks downward as he speaks, fiddles with 
the microphone, moves imaginary objects over 
the top of the lectern. It takes him 30 minutes 
or so to feel the presence of the audience, and 
he talks in a jerky, disconnected way until the 
vibrations begin to reach him through the lights. 
Partly it is a physical problem; he cannot see 
the audience until his eyes adjust to the glare of 
the television lights. Once he can see, he be- 
comes more fluent and inventive. Although he 
always says roughly the same thing, and in the 
same terms, he varies phrases, and invents new 
ones, and remembers additional facts as he goes 
along. When he makes an important point, he 
stamps his left foot, in a large scuffled shoe, the 
lace broken and knotted. 

In Cleveland, before he addressed his first au- 
dience of high school students, a blond dump- 
ling of a girl wearing red, w hite and blue hot pants 
leaped from the first row and handed him a bunch 
of yellow w ild flowers. A television man scram- 
bled, his camera balanced on his shoulder, to re- 
cord the scene. Nader, who is coldly mistrustful 



of females he does not know, took the flowers 
and stepped back, unsmiling. The girl, grinning 
happily, stepped close to him. Nader turned away 
and mounted the stage, still holding the bouquet. 
He took the flowers to the lectern with him. 

"I want to level with you," Nader said. "This 
country's in trouble and we all know it. We have 
a society in America that treats teen-agers as chil- 
dren. Everything emphasizes this juvenile nature, 
it's a psychological climate. Who caters to this il- 
lusion? The corporations. Hundreds of millions 
go into cosmetic advertising. For what? To focus 
on the neuroses that the ads cultivate. You've got 
to fight this. Don't be lulled into thinking that 
you can't seize power through citizenship. On the 
athletic field you never give up. You've got to do 
the same in the citizen-action arena. You 
shouldn't throw in the tow el on the field of life it- 
self. So what if you have these little teen-age prob- 
lems? You should ignore them and concentrate 
on what's important. This is not the time to fool 
around, wasting countless hours watching tele- 
vision or chit-chatting. Not when the future of civ- 
ilization is at stake. Don't waste your time on 
these ridiculous problems. You can make a w hale 
of a difference right where you are. You have 
numbers, brains, and now the vote. We need your 
sensitivity. Special-interest groups have their 
team. We must field our team." 

The youngsters, bused in from high schools all 
over Cleveland, listened in silence to Nader's 
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For Nader's speech at Interment Col- 
lege, a girls* school in Virginia. 4,000 
people showed up for the 2.000 seats. 
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phrases, delivered in Dutch-uncle tones with 
pointed forefinger. He spoke of a college student 
who was going to swim the Cuyahoga River that 
day as a stunt to raise money for the Ohio Pub- 
lic Interest Action Group. OPIAG, the student 
movement being organized for Nader by one of 
his lieutenants, James Welch, was attempting to 
raise a million dollars. "The swimmer is going 
to wear a rubber suit," Nader said, "and he*s 
well advised, if he doesn't want to dissolve be- 
fore he sinks." The youngsters laughed for the 
first time. Nader told them that the Cuyahoga 
River, choked with industrial wastes, had been 
declared an official fire hazard, and had in fact 
burst into flames on at least one occasion. He 
mispronounced the name of the river several 
times, drawing titters from the audience. Later 
he said tome, "How do you pronounce that?^- 
a-hoga is not it, I gather." In the next three 
speeches, he said Aj-a-hoga. 

At lunch in the faculty dining room, a woman 
said, "Oh, Mr. Nader. you*ve become the mod- 
ern gadfly!" Nader, lifting a spoonful of tomato 
soup, said, "It's okay to be a gadfly, but when 
you're attacking pesticides you have a conflict of 
interest." The lamest joke is funny when told by 
the most famous man in the room, and Nader's 
sally produced immoderate laughter. Among 
friends, Nader is noted for his mordant wit, but 
even at his funniest, he is not very revealing of 



himself: his jokes, like his passions, revolve 
around issues. Nader believes that levity is not be- 
coming to a leader, and he cherishes his own 
aloofness. "Not many people know me very 
well." he once told me, with evident satisfaction. 

A group of organizers for OPIAG sat down 
with Nader after lunch. He listened patiently to 
their problems, which were mainly concerned 
w ith the impossibility of raising a million dollars 
for a reform movement in a conservative state 
like Ohio. "Look, Ohio is one of the most pol- 
luted states in the Union," he said. "This state 
has a historic tradition that appeals to individ- 
ualism, which is now being manipulated by the 
vested interests. This is a very symbolic work 
you're doing, even if it isn't lOO'JJ successful. If 
it can be done here, it can be done anywhere." 
Later, to a small audience of community leaders, 
he said, "OPIAG will never be a bureaucracy. It 
will be lean and hungry. Fight for it. This coun- 
try was not founded by a Silent Majority and it 
won't be saved by a Silent Majority." 

Nader was committed to appear on a televi- 
sion talk show in the afternoon, and James Lowe 
Jr., the station's public relations director, stayed 
with him all day, ferrying him around in his Lin- 
coln and worrying about the schedule. Nader, be- 
tween speeches, kept ducking into phone booths 
and offices to do his telephoning. Lowe, staring 
at his watch, spent an unhappy day pacing out- 
side phone booths into which Nader had folded 
his bony frame. "This guy's telephone compul- 
sive!" Lowe cried. 

Lowe finally got Nader to the station, more or 
less on time. "We're ready to tape." Lowe said. 
"Can I use your phone first?" Nader asked. He 
sat down at Lowe's desk and began dialing. On 
the desk was a photograph of an Indian holy man 
lying on a bed of nails. "Do you think this is pos- 
sible?" Nader asked me. I said I'd seen the trick 
in India. Nader was in the presence of new in- 
formation. "Wait a minute," he said into the 
phone. "You mean," he said to me, "they really 
do it — it's not an illusion?" It was not until he 
had all the information he wanted on fakirs that 
he took his hand nil the mouthpiece and finished 
his conversation. 

That evening, after a flight to Philadel- 
phia. Nader spoke at Trenton State 
College. He was met at the airport by 
two young men and a girl in a bat- 
tered car. "How long is the ride to 
Trenton?" Nader asked. "About 45 minutes," 
said thedriver. "If they say 45 minutes, you know 
it's an hour and a half," Nader said. To save his 
voice. Nader refuses to converse in moving au- 
tomobiles. "What they consider an hour and a 
half's leisurely conversation in a noisy car is 
equivalent to a speech," he says. This day, as usu- 
al, he buckled himself into the back seat, and with 
his envelopes on his lap, went to sleep, his chin 
on his chest, his head bouncing, oblivious to the 
conversations going on around him. 



The drive, as Nader predicted, took almost two 
hours. At the college, the school librarian, a 
stooped, graying man, approached Nader wear- 
ing an urbane smile. "I wonder if you'd just au- 
tograph the college's copy of your book, Mr. 
Nader." he said. "No." Nader said, and turned 
his back. The librarian blushed; his hands, hold- 
ing the book, trembled. I said, "He never au- 
tographs anything. He has something against it." 
The librarian said, "I thought he'd make an ex- 
ception for — for an inslilulion." 

Nader makes no exceptions. "People ask me 
for autographs," he fumes, "I say to them, 'You 
should be doing something!' " He is haunted by 
the conviction that his audience youth and the 
white middle class — is almost incurably frivolous. 
His speeches abound with references to teen-ag- 
ers who spend too much on soft drinks and hot 
dogs, to adults who fritter away their time watch- 
ing TV and playing Mah-Jongg. (Nader may be 
the last American who believes that Mah-Jongg 
is a national fad.) He himself has not read a nov- 
el since he was a teen-ager, never goes to a play, 
rarely goes to a party, sees two movies in a year. 
He is a puritan who is repelled by America's glut- 
tonous society. "Ralph is not a consumer cham- 
pion," says a perceptive friend, "he is just plain 
against consumption." 

Nader wants the affluent to abandon sloth and 
rise up to cleanse the skies, the food chain, the 
government. Instead, they mostly applaud his 
solitary efforts. Nader denounces their 55,000 au- 
tomobiles as unsafe, their $600 color TV sets as ra- 
diational menaces, their convenience foods as 
contaminated pap. But instead of arousing the af- 
fluent, he mostly comforts them by giving them 
reason to hope that they, too, have somehow been 
exploited by a system which has made them the 
most fortunate class in history. Staked by the 
possibility that, to the people he is trying to save, 
he is becoming what he most detests — an enter- 
tainer — he has developed the manners and the 
style of an anticelebrity. "Ralph is so afraid of 
being turned into a movie star, of having his pri- 
vate life romanticized," remarks a friend, "that 
he has renounced his own private life." 

Nader's scheduling, which is arranged by his 
agent in New York, is always slightly awry, so 
that he is consistently late for speeches. At Tren- 
ton State. 2.000 students had been waiting for an 
hour in the college's old auditorium. As Nader en- 
tered, a photographer with a large white beard 
flashed a strobe light in his face from a distance 
of about two feet. Nader threw his arm across 
his eyes. "Come on," he said, "have a little con- 
sideration." The photographer laughed. "You'll 
get a lot of that inside," he said, backing up and 
shooting more flash pictures. 

Nader had already made four speeches that day 
on five hours' sleep, counting his nap in the car. 
but he showed no sign of weariness. There was 
no television coverage, and only two weak lights, 
erected by the campus film unit, shone into his 
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eyes. The auditorium was packed, with young- 
sters sitting on the floor and in the aisles, boys 
and girls with their arms around each other. 

Nader liked the audience. "Annual style chang- 
es on automobiles cost SI. 7 billion,*' he said. 
"Men are spending over a billion dollars a year 
on cosmetics. Men! They've got quarterbacks on 
TV dabbing on perfume to show that it's virile to 
smell good. I don't think you people are going to 
put up with this, not this generation. You can 
act, you've shown that you can act. If students 
hadn't acted I believe we might now be in a war 
with China instead of playing Ping Pong with 
them." He ended, as he usually does, by reading 
the mailing address of his Public Interest Re- 
search Group, where students can write for in- 
formation and help in forming their own P.RG. 

Outside, where a light rain was falling, the 
bearded photographer was waiting. He scrambled 
for position, leaping hedges and vaulting onto the 
hoods of cars to take his flash pictures. Nader, 
walking faster, said, "That's enough. No more 
pictures." The photographer laughed again. 
"Just a job," he said. 

"You've done it, if indeed you are a press pho- 
tographer," Nader replied. 

"I am indeed. Associated Press. I can prove it 
if you like," the photographer said. 

"Just go away," Nader said. 

"Okay, bastard," said the photographer, with 
three quick bursts of strobe light. 

Nader decided to spend the night in 
Princeton. Seated in a restaurant 
booth there after midnight, he cross- 
examined the waitress as she took his 
order for a ham-and-cheese sandwich 
on whole wheat bread. " Is the ham sliced for each 
sandwich? Is that genuine or processed cheese? 
Do you eat sugar? You do? Let me tell you some- 
thing — it's absolutely useless, no food value." 

A few minutes later the waitress, made timid 
by the cross-examination, approached Nader and 
said, "Sir, I'm sorry, but there's a man in the 
next booth who has a bet on, and he wants me to 
ask your name." Nader said, "Lewis Smeltzer," 
and took another bite of his sandwich. When he 
finished eating, he beckoned to the bettor, a 
stocky man who had carefully combed black hair 
and was wearing a double-breasted blue blazer. 
"I thought you were Ralph Nader," the man said. 
"You're right, so don't pay off the bet," Nader 
said. "Now I don't know whether to believe you." 
the man said with a laugh, "but here's my card." 
Nader looked at it and said, "Anchor Corpo- 
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ration? What does that do besides come in last?" 
The man said he sold mutual funds. "Believe it 
or not, I'm one of your admirers," he said. Na- 
der turned his head away and called for the check; 
the man stumbled away in embarrassment. 

That night Nader slept in a Princeton hotel with 
the windows wide open, and rose at 6:30 to take 
another plane. He stopped over in Washington 
for two hours to do some work at his office, then 
appeared at the departure gate— his arms loaded 
with a fresh set of maitila envelopes and news- 
papers — one minute before his flight for Minne- 
apolis was scheduled to take off. 

In Minneapolis, while a welcoming committee 
from St. Cloud State College — where Nader was 
scheduled to speak that afternoon — waited, Na- 
der hunched over a telephone in an open-sided 
booth, dialing call after call. Over the public ad- 
dress system a voice repeated an announcement. 
One of the welcomcrs said, '"I think they said 
there's a bomb." The announcement was repeat- 
ed: there was a bomb threat and everyone was re- 



quested to leave the terminal. Nader's welcomers 
hung back, hesitant to interrupt him. I tapped 
him on the shoulder and told him about the bomb. 
Nader said, "Just a minute," and dialed another 
call. People were scurrying out of the building. 
Nader turned the pages of the Washington Post, 
marking articles with his felt-tipped pen, while 
waiting for his call to go through. 

When he finished talking live minutes later, we 
walked out of the empty terminal, w hich is faced 
with enormous sheets of plate glass running from 
floor to ceiling. Even a very modest bomb would 
have turned the interior of the building into a bliz- 
zard of jagged glass spears. "That's really con- 
spicuous inefficiency," Nader said, "hot in sum- 
mer, cold in winter. Where do you suppose we 
got this system of perverted aesthetics?" 

Outside, being interviewed by an earnest young 
reporter, he said, "The Democrats have got to 
get rid of the idea that because a couple of them 
have staked out claims, ecology is their exclusive 
issue. Everybody has got to gel involved." The in- 
terviewer kept glancing upat the great glass build- 
ing 50 feet away, wondering if the bomb would 
go off. It did not and Nader did not mention the 
possibility of an explosion. 

Two hours later, at the state college. Nader told 
5,000 students in another enormous gymnasium : 
"This gym could be full of radiation, of carbon 
monoxide and you wouldn't be able to tell. You 
are moving all the time through an atmosphere 
of silent violence. We have become biologically 



obsolete to detect these hazards. The law has 
winked, has tinned its face away from this mon- 
strous destruction." 

The next day. at a lunch at (he University of Tul- 
sa in Oklahoma, Nader was approached by a 
young teacher. "I've done a lot of research on 
prison life, going around to the prisons," the 
teacher said, "and the prisoners are very inter- 
ested in your getting involved." Nader gave him 
a quizzical look. "They're interested, or you're in- 
terested?" he asked. "I can't get involved in that, 
there are others doing it. I used to be interested, 
the prisons have a very interesting press. At one 
time I collected all their newspapers. But I'm not 
your man." He returned to his lunch. 

Wherever Nader goes, he hits the biggest local 
industry with a quick left cross. A few weeks be- 
fore, at a college located in the center of North 
Carolina's tobacco region, he had excoriated the 
cigarette industry. At the University of Tulsa he 
instantly attacked the oil industry and his audi- 
ence of students roared approval. 

Like a guest led into a monologue by an over- 
cordial host, Nader spoke for more than two 
hours. The audience did not remain so respon- 
sive. One by one. and then in larger groups, peo- 
ple began to leave. By the time he finished no 
more than half of the original 2,000 were left in 
the stuffy room. A beautiful girl with long blond 
hair, who sat transfixed in the second row 
throughout the first hour, shining a smile upwards 
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at the lectern, finally lost interest; the light in her 
face went out, and she departed, limping away 
from her long imprisonment on a wooden chair. 
Nader, left facing a sea of empty chairs in the 
question period, answered the questions with as 
much delight as if the hall were still full. To the in- 
evitable query as to what sort of car one should 
buy, Nader gave a new answer with a flash of mis- 
chief. "I'm in favor of zero automobile growth," 
he said, "otherwise known as ZAG." 

Nader kept his buoyant good humor 
later in the afternoon on a quick vis- 
it, just before closing hour, to the na- 
tional headquarters of the United 
States Jaycees. He had always want- 
ed to stop in, but never found the occasion; in 
1967, Nader was voted one of the Jaycees' Ten 
Outstanding Young Men, and before that, he 
said, he had been a Jaycee in good standing for a 
number of years. A young official, who said that 
he was fast approaching the retirement age of 35 
which is mandatory for Jaycees, showed Nader 
through the building, draped with flags and mot- 
tos and hung with the smiling photographs of for- 
mer Jaycee presidents. Before he left, Nader gave 
his guide a slow wink and said, "I've always felt 
the Jaycees have all the potential in the world to 
do something really important in this country." 
The young man, in shirtsleeves under a huge flag 
in the foyer, was left to wonder what a wink from 
Ralph Nader might mean to his organization. 



Although Nader has been working 80- 
hour weeks for five years and is now 
37, he still looks like a law student. 



Beyond Tulsa lay more little colleges in Kan- 
sas and Illinois and Ohio — more days of move- 
ment, more afternoons of evangelism, more 
nights of talk. For Nader, these were the way 
stations to an America once again sweet with 
justice and human decency. Nader took his next 
airplane as happily as he had taken the first, 
four days before. "You seem a lot happier trav- 
eling than you do back in Washington," I said. 
Nader shrugged. "If the change is going to come, 
it'll come here," he said, gesturing at the win- 
dows of the plane. Under the wings of the jet, 
the American prairie stretched toward its dis- 
tant horizon, planted with crops, dotted with 
cattle; the w indows of farmhouses flashed enor- 
mous reflections of the setting sun. Nader did 
not look out, any more than he had looked 
down at the lovely flirting girl in the audience 
at Tulsa. From one of his envelopes he extract- 
ed a manuscript and began to speed-read. He 
chuckled and underlined a passage with his Mag- 
ic Marker. Outside, beyond a gibbous moon, 
the stars came out over the Great Plains. Na- 
der, flung through the sky by technology, went 
on reading, flipping the pages of the document 
with his big, deft lingers. ■ 
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Break your fast in brave 



Sunup! The alarm ! At exactly this most blighted time every day, 
millions of groggy Americans miss a great opportunity: to get 
up and, for heaven's sake, fix the family a decent breakfast for 
once. However, after another little snooze everybody makes it 
out the door to work and school, hair nicely combed but un- 
dernourished — the paradox of overfed America. No one knows 
what might happen to the nation's productivity index if every- 



one started the day with a good breakfast instead of the nu- 
tritionally insufficient fare most of us gulp down. There are 
some clues: schoolchildren, investigators have found, do mark- 
edly better when they have adequate morning nourishment in 
their bellies. So, surprisingly, do dieters battling against the 
scales. On the following pages, LIFE presents a look at break- 
fast around the world, plus some recipes for use in the home. 
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new ways 




Here are ten nutritious and out-of-the- 
ordinary breakfasts. You might start the 
day simply with whole-grain bread and 
cheddar cheese, watercress and radish- 
es (1), or leftover turkey, chicken or 
steak. Oeu/s sur le plat (2) are eggs 
baked with ham and Swiss cheese. For 
a crew, you can cook eggs in a muffin 
pan (3). If cold cereal's your thing, you 
can make your own (4). Nutritious pan- 
cakes (5) are made of whole grains, 
leavened with yeast. For a change, com- 
bine fruit and juice: here are blueber- 
ries, sliced peaches and melon in fresh- 



squeezed OJ (6). Black beans mixed 
with cheese, served with hard-cooked 
egg and cherry tomatoes (7), make a sat- 
isfying low-fat breakfast. Canned fish 
(8) provides protein in a number of 
forms: cod roe pate from Norway in the 
round can, Portuguese mackerel fillets 
in the oval can and sardines in the other 
two. Rice plus smoked or fresh fish 
equals an Anglo-Indian dish called ked- 
geree (9) which just needs heating in the 
morning. And even the most reluctant 
breakfast-eater will enjoy a Chinese- 
style soup (10) of chicken and noodles. 

Photographed by JOHN DOMINIS 
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ISRAEL 



Breakfast Israeli-style could give U.S. short-or- 
der mothers o break. Set out bread, fish, cheese 
and raw vegetables and let the family helpthem- 
selves in their own time. From the left: crunchy 
radishes, hard-cooked eggs, lebeniya (yoghurt 
drained in cheesecloth) topped with olive oil 
and green onions, and marinated herring. In the 
lazy Susan are calamata olives, cottage cheese 
and three Israeli cheeses. Shredded carrots in 
orange juice, bagels and rye bread and a pitch- 
er of fresh orange juice complete the meal. 





JAPAN 



Sitting on a tatami mat, a Japanese might start 
his day with a pink, pickled umeboshi plum, jolt- 
ingly sour. He then could contemplate a meal of 
rice, sprinkled with dried seaweed and topped 



with a raw egg yolk. Broiled fish might replace 
the egg as protein. The pungent yellow pickled 
radish at right contrasts with the bland rice. An- 
other favorite is m/'so soup (beneath the fish), 
thick with soybean paste, bean curd, wakame 
(a kind of seaweed) and sliced vegetables. 



RUSSIA 



The term for "breakfast" in Russian is "morn- 
ing coffee," although most Russians toke tea with 
milk or hot chocolate as their breakfast bever- 
age. The meal is in two stages. The first revolves 
around the bread basket, with dark, light, sweet 
or cheesy kinds, served with unsalted butter and 



sour cherry preserves. There may also be cheese 
and soft-boiled eggs. Blinis — tiny pancakes here 
made out of buckwheat flour — are another fa- 
vorite, served with smoked fish. At work later 
on, there's usually a baked cereal dish of kasha, 
bulgur or barley, like the raisin-studded one 
shown here. The tart red kissel sauce, fruit syr- 
up thickened with potato flour, is spooned over it. 




ETHIOPIA 



■ 



Folded here in triangles, injera is Ethiopia's na- 
tional bread. It's a flat, sourdough bread usu- 
ally made with teff, a high-grade millet flour, 
and finds a use at every meal. Each member of 
the family tears off a piece and uses it to scoop 
up red-pepper hot, spicy stews, called wal, of 
meat or chicken. At breakfast, or on fast days, 
the wal, as here, is often of chick-peas in a sauce 
of split peas, lab, a cheese resembling Greek 
/era, and dark, rich Ethiopian honey with small 
cups of strong black coffee are also served. 





GERMANY 



A favorite hangover breakfast in Germany con- 
sists of herring with sour cream, grated fresh 
horseradish (the gnarled root atop the grater), 
sausages and Westphalian ham. Breakfast is so 
popular in Germany that many people eat more 
than one. For starters, there are crisp little rolls 
or rye and dark breads, like those shown at right 
with a dish of butter balls. These are often ac- 
companied by boiled eggs, sliced ham, cheese 
and cold cuts. To ease 10 o'clock hunger pangs, 
Germans Indulge themselves in a meat sandwich, 
with a glass of wine instead of coffee. Hang- 
over or not, however, herring and sour cream 
makes a great quick breakfast in no time at all. 
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IRELAND 

Above are the roots of the traditional American 
breakfast: eggs, usually fried, served with fried 
bread or potatoes and thick slices of lean smoked 
bacon — not cooked crisp U.S. -style. A bowl of 
hot oatmeal porridge with cream starts the meal; 
tea with milk, brown bread, sweet butter and 
rich, brown, bitter marmalade fill up any gaps. 
Thus fed, one can face the worst weather, traf- 
fic jam, disgruntled teacher or crotchety boss. 



MEXICO 

The green dish at right holds the Yucatanian ver- 
sion of huevos roncheros — eggs ranch-style — a 
Mexican national dish. On a fried tortilla are 
piled refried beans, a fried egg and a cobweb- 
dispelling tomato chili sauce. The frothy bever- 
age is made from a bar of chocolate compressed 
with sugar and cinnamon whipped together 
with hot milk. Fresh fruits, such as pineapple, 
papaya and mango, are a good way to begin. 



WEST AFRICA 

In the rectangular dish at left is an Ivory Coast 
breakfast. Cooked, mashed and seasoned trop- 
ical yams are first browned in the oven. Eggs 
are then broken into previously made hollows, 
drizzled with palm oil (or use butter) and baked 
until they are set. Hot cereal in West Africa 
often means millet (in the round two-handled 
dish), served with curds and whey and brown 
sugar. In the round dish is a flipped omelet filled 
with tomatoes, peppers and hot chili peppers. 
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Breakfasts with fuel and flair for your family 



Perhaps one r eason why so many people wind 
up eating inadequate breakfasts has to do with 
the food now traditionally associaled with the 
meal. Cold cereals are easier to serve, but hun- 
ger pangs tend to return fast. Bacon and eggs, 
though delicious and nutritionally useful, turn the 
breakfast-maker into a hard-working short-or- 
der cook — and, besides, bacon is a very high- 
fat, expensive way to eat protein. There is a lot 
of room for novelty. If parents can refrain from 
showing their own ingrained inhibitions, most 
children are delighted to eat something new for 
breakfast — our Chinese chicken noodle soup, for 
instance. Cold lean meat, cold chicken or tur- 
key, even a meat stew — all can make speedy 
breakfasts, and good ones, too, when served with 
bread and fruit or vegetables. For those who 
want to avoid the morning short-order chore 
almost entirely, we offer a bonus: some of the 
following recipes are prepared the day before 
and need only to be heated in the morning. 



Oeufs sur le Plat 

I - |or each person, place a slice of boiled ham 
lH and a slice of Swiss cheese in a small, shal- 
J" low baking dish. Fold the cheese slice in 
half. Break an egg over the ham and cheese and 
sprinkle with a few grains of salt. Bake 12 min- 
utes in 350° F. oven until the egg is just set. Or, in- 
stead of individual dishes, you can cook several 
portions at once in a large baking dish. 



Kedgeree 

The day before, bring 2 cups of water 
to boil in a heavy pan. Stir in 1 cup 
brown rice, IV2 teaspoons salt. Bring to 
boil, turn down heat, let simmer covered just 
until tender — about 40 minutes. Cool. Makes 3 
cups. Meanwhile, put 1 lb. smoked haddock in a 
skillet, cover with cold water, bring just to sim- 
mer and let cook 5 minutes. Drain, cool. Flake 
the fish with your fingers, discarding any bones 
or tough pieces. Mix flaked fish (about 2% cups) 
with the rice in the top of a double boiler, taste 
and add more salt or pepper if needed. Cut up 
2 tablespoons butter, put on top. Cover and 
refrigerate overnight. In the morning, put the 
double-boiler top over simmering water. Heat 



through for about 20 minutes; stir with fork once 
or twice. Serve topped with chives. Makes al- 
most 6 cups, serves 4-6 



Baked Eggs for a Crowd 

Use a muffin pan (the Teflon-coated kind is 
easiest) or several custard cups. Into each 
put a teaspoon of light cream and a small 
piece (about a third of a tablespoon) of butter. 
Put the muffin pan or cups into a 325° F. oven 
for 10 minutes to heat. Then break one large egg 
into each pan or cup; sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per. Bake 15-20 minutes more until the whites 
are just set. Remove from oven and let stand for 
2 minutes before removing eggs with spatula. 



Chinese Chicken 
Noodle Soup 

One or two days before you plan to serve, 
cut through one side of the backbone of 
a 2'/2-lb. chicken. Open the chicken and 
flalten it slightly by pressing on the breastbone 
with your hand. Place the chicken in a large 
saucepan with giblets (except the liver, which you 



^ CHRYSLER 

l^^f MOTORS CORPORATION 




If you buy this Plymouth Fury 



This is our 1972 Plymouth Fury. It's a big, six- 
passenger car. With the kind of power, comfort and 
ride you'd expect of a big car. 

We'd like you to buy one. So we've tried to make 



it more attractive than ever. 

We're doing it by not charging our dealers for some 
options on our specially-equipped Fury. So when you 
buy a Fury with air conditioning, AM/FM radio, power 
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should save for something else), 6 cups water 
and 2 teaspoons salt. Bring to a boil, cover and 
simmer slowly for 1 hour. Let cool in broth. With 
fingers, remove and discard the skin and bones 
from the chicken. Break the meat into big chunks 
and set aside. Refrigerate both the meat and the 
broth (you should have about 4 cups) overnight. 

In the morning, bring the broth to a boil. Add 
1 cup of sliced fresh mushrooms and 1 72 cups of 
frozen peas. Simmer 5 minutes. Add 3-4 cups of 
cooked spaghettini or fine noodles, or even Jap- 
anese soba noodles, and the chicken meat. Taste. 
You'll probably want to add 1 teaspoon salt. 
Makes about 9 cups. 

Cornmeal and 
Whole Wheat Pancakes 

In a bowl, mix one envelope dry yeast with 
Vi cup warm water. Let stand 3-5 minutes. 
Stir in V3 cup unsulphured molasses, \fc tea- 
spoon salt, 2 large eggs, V2 cup milk, 1 cup yel- 
low cornmeal and 1 cup whole wheatflour. When 
smooth, stir in another % cup milk. Let mixture 
stand for 20 minutes before using. Or cover and 
refrigerate overnight; you can use batter straight 
from refrigerator in the morning. Heat griddle 
or iron skillet, filming it very lightly with butter 
or oil. Pour V4 cup batter at a time onto the grid- 
dle. When bubbles form and break on the sur- 



face, turn the pancakes over. Cook about 1 min- 
ute longer. Serve with butter and honey. Deli- 
cious complements, if you wish (and you're not 
on a low-fat diet): sausage and fried apple rings. 

For the best possible nutritional value from 
these pancakes, use undegermed yellow corn- 
meal and unbromated whole wheat flour. You 
may need to go to a natural or health food store 
to find them. 

Recipe makes 2'/2 cups of batter, enough for 1 0 
five-inch pancakes. 

Cold Cereal 

Mix together in a bowl 'A cup of molasses 
and Vi cup soy oil or corn oil. Add to the 
mixture one box (1 pound 2 ounces) old- 
fashioned oats, 72 teaspoon salt and 1 cup of soy 
granules, which you can obtain at a store selling 
natural or health foods. With hands, work the 
oil and molasses into the oats (like rubbing short- 
ening into flour for pie crust). The oats will break 
down somewhat, but otherwise nothing dramatic 
will take place. When you feel it's all well mixed 
(after 3-5 minutes), turn the mixture into a large 
baking pan. Roughly chop % cup of almonds 
(skins on) and sprinkle over the mixture. Bake in 
250° F. oven for 40-60 minutes until crisp and 
lightly browned; stir or shake once or twice. Let 
mixture cool, then store in airtight container. Use 
as you would any cold cereal and serve with 



milk and fruit. Oats have more protein than rice, 
wheat or corn; the soybean granules will up- 
grade the protein quality as will the milk eaten 
with the cereal. 

Black Beans with Eggs 

Start a day or two ahead. Wash 1 V2 cups 
black beans. Soak in enough water to cov- 
er them for at least 8 hours in the refrig- 
erator (up to 24 hours won't hurt). Bring to a 
boil and simmer covered for 1-1% hours, until 
just tender. Add 1 teaspoon salt, cook 5 minutes 
longer. Refrigerate until morning. At breakfast 
time, turn the beans plus any liquid into a skillet. 
As they heat, mash about one-quarter of them 
with a fork. When the beans are a thick bub- 
bling mass, stir in 1 cup diced mild cheddar 
cheese. Turn off heat. Let stand a minute while 
cheese melts, then stir again. Serve beans with a 
half or a whole hard-cooked egg per person. 
The proper way to hard-cook eggs that are tak- 
en straight from the icebox is to put them into a 
pan of cold water, bring to boil and simmer for 
10 minutes. Pour off the water, and fill the pan im- 
mediately with cold water to stop the eggs cook- 
ing and to let you handle them while peeling. 
Recipe will serve 4 to 6 people. 

ELIZABETH LANSING 




well put four things on it Free. 



front disc brakes, tinted glass and other specified 
options, your dealer can give you four options free. 

Free whitewalls, wheel covers, remote mirror and 
vinyl roof. 



See your Chrysler-Plymouth Dealer today. 
Tell him you want his specially-equipped Fury 
with all the free things on it. 
Let's put it together. Together. 



Coming through with the kind of car America wants. 
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The ad your grandparents 
wouldn't let your parents read. 




HIDING 
mask, man's most 
dangerous enemy 
strikes in the dark, and 
adds two out ot every thir- 
teen deaths to his score. 

Just so long as men and 
women, and boys and girls 
approaching maturity, are 
not taught to recognize the cruelcst of 
all foes to health and happiness — just 
6o long will many lives be utterly 
wrecked, lives which could have been 
saved or made decently livable. 

Strange as it may seem, tens of 
thousands of victims of this insidious 
disease (syphilis) arc utterly unaware 
of the fact that they have it and that 
its malignant poison is steadily and sure 
ly robbing them of health and strength. 

No other disease takes so many forms. 
As it progresses, it may mask as rheu- 
matism, arthritis, physical exhaustion 
and nervous breakdown. It may ap- 
pear to be a form of eye. heart, lung, 
throat or kidney trouble. There is 
practically no organic disease the symp- 
toms of which it does not simulate. 
No wonder it is called "The Great 
Imitator". 



The Great Imitator 



It is the imperative duty of each man 
desirous of protecting hisown health — 
and more especially the duty of every 
parent anxious to safeguard children — 
to know its direct and indirect results. 

Syphilis is responsible for more misery 
of body and mind than any other dis- 
ease. It destroys flesh and bone. Its 
ulcers leave terrible scars. It attacks 
heart, blood vessels, abdominal organs 
— and most tragic of all are its attacks 
upon brain and spinal cord, the great 
nerve centers, resulting commonly in 
blindness, deafness, locomotor ataxia, 
paralysis, paresis and insanity — a 
life long tragedy. 

Because of fear and ignorance, count- 
less millions of victims have been 
wickedly imposed upon and hood- 
winked by quacks, charlatans and 



worse — insidious black' 
mailers pretending to prac* 
tice medicine. 

The United States Gov* 
cm men t took a brave step 
forward during the Great 
War and told our soldiers 
and sailors the truth about 
this dread disease and 
what it would do if unchecked or 
improperly treated. 

It can be cured by competent physi- 
cians if detected in time and if the 
patient faithfully follows the scientific 
treatment prescribed by his doctor. 
After the disease has been allowed to 
progress beyond the first stages, cures 
are less certain, but a great deal can 
often be done to help chronic sufferers. 

Men and women should 
the truth and tell it in 
plain language to those 
dependent upon them 
for education and guid- 
ance. It is a helpful sign 
that the best educators 
deplore the old habit of 
secrecy and urge wide- 
spread knowledge and 
frank instruction. 



learn 
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It 4* estimated that mote than I2.O0O.0CO 
l<tnoM in the inn.] Stain hate M 
at Mint* limr ha** had ivphili* 

From 5 , in 40* , of all I he .... . In 
the general hiwpital* of tht* country arc 
found to he autfering - directly or in- 
directly - front thl* d laaa ae. The vari- 
ance In the tiffurei depend* upon (he 



and location of the ticnpital. 
According to Government mum, • the 
death* of JOO.OCO American*, each vear. 
are directly earned by ivphili* and a»o- 
cialed i - But lhou**nd* of death* 

chanted to other ciuki are actually due 
to thl* 1 1 .. . ■. 

Hospital and clink record* ihow that 



earlv infant mortality 
one-half bv pee.n. 
Ilttc infection. 

The Metropolitan Life Inaurance Com* 
nanv will glad I * mail, free of charge, it* 
booklet. "The Cireat Imitator." You are 
urged ro tend for it. 

Haley fiske. RmMm 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY - NEW YORK 

Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 
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The year was 1927. And Amer- 
icans were getting syphilis, a vene- 
real disease that was sweeping the 
country. 

But no one talked about it.They 
would just get it, and maybe die 
from it. Or end up a cripple. 

So, the following year, we at 
Metropolitan Life ran a national 
advertisement about syphilis and 
its dangers. 

By 1928 standards, the ad was 
shockingly direct. Not for chil- 



dren's eyes. Syphilis was a dirty 
word, but there it was in print. 

At the time, 185,000 Americans 
had contracted the disease. In fact, 
it had become an epidemic. 

Right now, were in the middle 
of another epidemic. It's esti- 
mated that almost two and a half 
million people have VD, either 
syphilis or gonorrhea. 

So weVe written a booklet on 
the subject. 

It's not just another boring 



booklet telling you VD is bad. It's 
filled with answers to blunt ques- 
tions like these: If I kiss a person, 
can I get syphilis? How would I 
ever know if I had VD? Can I go 
to a doctor for treatment without 
his telling my parents? 

If your parents or friends don't 
know much about VD or youVe 
too embarrassed to ask, write for 
the booklet. It's called "Facts you 
should know about VD, but 
probably don't'.' 



Write Metropolitan Life, Box 
V, One Madison Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 10010. 

Don\ worry. 

We'll make sure your request is 
kept confidential. So no one will 
have to know anything about it. 
Except you. 

^jg Metropolitan Life 

We sell life insurance. 
But our business is life. 
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TV re-creates a historic quest 



lRCH FOR THE NILE 



A century ago. a parade of dogged men slogged through the blinding heat, hostile 
tribes and miasmal terrain of central Africa searching for the source of the Nile 
River, and their perilous exploits had every Englishman wait ing breathlessly for 
the next news dispatch. Soon millions of Americans are likely t o be equally cap- 
tivated. A six-part television series, produced by the BBC with the help of Time 
Inc., has re-created the fascinating quest, and next week NBC will begin airing 
The Search for the Nile in prime time across the nation. The new series is billed as 
a "dramatized documentary." Dialogue has been lifted directly from the explor- 
ers' writings, and scenes were shot in the very places in Africa where they orig- 
inally occurred. Along with high adventure, the series offers lifelike portraits of 
some stubborn, strong-willed men Stanley and Livingstone, John Speke and 
Samuel Baker, and above all Richard Burton, the most versatile and complex 
character of them all. These men were poles apart in all but their single grand 
obsession. Yet they shared the same mixture of toughness and eccentricity, of 
the petty and the sublime, that went into the making of Victorian heroes. 




Hero of the series: a fabulous 
adventurer and scholar 




P 
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Kenneth Haigh (left), playing Burton, gets wounded in 
Somalia. Below, a photograph shows Burton himself in 
his tent in East Africa during his search for the Nile. 
Right, Frederick Leighton's portrait of Burton at 55 
shows the scarred cheek. Conscious of his looks, Burton 
begged Leighton: "Please don't make me ugly, don't." 






For other explorers the search for the 
source of the Nile was a career; for 
Richard Burt on it was merely an ep- 
isode in a life filled with perilous ad- 
ventures, bizarre experiences and 
arcane scholarship. In fact the BBC series 
dwells on Burton far beyond his brief in- 
volvement in the Nile search, surrendering 
to the same fascination that Burton aroused 
in his own times. 

Burton was already a legend before he 
went Nile-hunting at the age of 35. Four 
years earlier he had gone to Mecca disguised 
as a dervish and penetrated into the holiest 
of holies, the Kaaba, where the tiniest slip 
would have meant instant death. He had vis- 
ited the forbidden city of Harar, in Abyssi- 
nia, where no infidel European had ever ven- 
tured before. And he had spent seven years in 
the Indian army, part of the time acting as a 
master spy, sitting cross-legged in the ba- 
zaars of Sind disguised as a merchant. 

Burton had a flair for mimicry and a phe- 
nomenal gift for languages. He had devel- 
oped a system that enabled him to learn a 
new language in two months, and during his 
life he mastered more than 40 different 
t ungues and dialects. Once, he even tried to 
learn the language of monkeys. In India he 
kept 30 of them and seated them at his table; 
among them was a particularly pretty and 



silky-looking female whose ears he adorned 
with pearls, and whom he called his wife. 

Stories like this, along with a rumor about 
a clinically detailed report on the male broth- 
els of Karachi which got him fired from the 
Indian army, followed Burton everywhere. 
His lurid reputation was matched by his buc- 
caneer looks. Burton was tall and built like 
a prizefighter. His face was bronzed and 
scarred from an African spear wound. He had 
"questing, panther eyes," in the words of a 
friend. He radiated "tremendous animalism, 
an air of repressed ferocity." He was a prac- 
ticed hypnotist, an expert swordsman and a 
spellbinding raconteur. Even people who 
were put off by his brooding expression, his 
truculent manner and his penchant for 
shocking couldn't fail to be impressed by his 
brilliant conversation. When he spoke, wrote 
an acquaintance, "fancy seemed to run riot 
. . . and the whole world of thought seemed 



to flame with gorgeous color." Horrified 
mothers might lock up their daughters when 
Richard Burton was in the vicinity, but his 
biting wit and his incredible fund of exotic 
lore made him a sought-after guest in some 
of the most distinguished homes in England. 

Behind Burton's flamboyant exterior lay 
the soul of a scholar. In the most hair-rais- 
ing situations he meticulously observed and 
recorded events. At Mecca, under the eyes 
of suspicious guards, he unobtrusively mea- 
sured the dimensions of the sanctuary and 
sketched them on his pilgrim's gown. Wher- 
ever he went, Burton filled copious note- 
books with data on languages and customs, 
fauna and flora, climate and geography, and 
statistics on industry and commerce. He then 
poured it out in a flood of learned articles 
and more than 40 thick volumes, some of 
which, like his Pilgrimage to El-Medinah and 
Meccah and Lake Regions of Central Africa 




in the BBC series. It ended 27 months later 
in a bitter humiliation for Burton. Both men 
had been reduced to extremes of sickness and 
exhaustion during a thousand-mile march to 
Lake Tanganyika, which Burton was sure 
was the source of the Nile. But while Burton 
was resting up during the homeward trek, 
Speke, who had recovered his health faster, 
marched north on his own and discovered 
Lake Victoria, which he immediately pro- 
claimed — and was subsequently proved — to 
be the actual source of the Nile. 

A year later, disgusted by the publicity 
Speke's claims were receiving and by the be- 
littling of his own, Burton was on the other 
side of the world, bouncing in a stagecoach 
across the U.S. on his way to Salt Lake City. 
There he hobnobbed with Brigham Young, 
made himself an expert on Mormon polyg- 
amy, and outwitted gangs of outlaws and 
warring Indians to cross the snowy Sierras 
safely and reach the coast. For the next three 
years the scene shifts back to Africa, this 
time to the steamy jungles of the Atlantic 
coast, where we find Burton climbing the un- 
explored Cameroon Mountains, hunting for 
gorillas and cannibals up the Gabon River, 
and witnessing the ritual human mass sac- 
rifices in Dahomey, where he danced a jig 
with the blood-splattered king, who drank 
to his health from a fresh human skull. In 
1868, by then 47 years old, he was in South 
America, and spent Christmas Day fleeing 
for his life from hostile tribes high in t he An- 
des during a lonely and ghastly expedition 
across the continent. 

Burton himself of ten wondered what kept 
him going, haggard with exhaustion and 
prostrated with sickness as he was for much 
of the time. "Starting in a hollowed log of 
wood," he wrote home from the Congo, 
"some thousand miles up a river, with an in- 
finitesimal prospect of returning! I ask my- 
self 'Why?' and the only echo is, 'damned 
fool! . . . the Devil drives.'" 



(the account of his Nile expedition ) , became 
classics of travel literature. Many of his 
works were also pioneer studies in the in- 
fant science of anthropology. 

In his writings, as in his life, Burton kept 
up a private war with Victorian prudery. He 
wrote detailed accounts of outlandish sex- 
ual customs, and translated and annotated 
classics of erotica like the Kama Sutra and 
his unexpurgated version of the Arabian 
Nights — famous for its racy footnotes. But 
Burton was equally fascinated by cruelty 
and torture - a preoccupation that went be- 
yond mere scientific curiosity or desire to 
shock. One of his fervent admirers and clos- 
est companions was the poet Algernon Swin- 
burne, who was a flagellant. Burton also kept 
in touch with a sinister young Englishman 
in Paris whose specialty was collecting hu- 
man skins. "Poor old Hankey," wrote Bur- 
ton from Africa. "I did so want to get him a 



human hide . . . and I failed." In contrast, 
Burton's wife, Isabel Arundell, whom he 
married after a notably unfervent courtship 
when he was 39 years old, was a Victorian 
lady, plain, proper and devoted, with whom 
he had a curiously sexless and matter-of-fact 
relationship. 

Not that Burton was often around. His 
wanderlust kept him constantly on the 
move. No sooner had he returned from Abys- 
sinia in 1855 than he made his first try for the 
Nile; but the expedition was aborted on the 
coast of Somalia, where a native attack left 
him wandering around the beach for hours 
with a spear through his face. Three months 
later, fully recovered, Burton was fighting as 
a volunteer in the Crimean War, riding with 
a band of Turkish horsemen called the Bashi- 
Bazouks. In December 1856, he was back in 
Africa to start out on the fateful expedition 
with John Hanning Speke which is portrayed 



Yet for all his energy and abilities, 
and his many discoveries and con- 
tributions to science and literature, 
Burton never won the recognition 
he felt he deserved. Like all true romantics, 
he felt ill at ease with himself: "Men who 
go seeking the source of a river," he wrote 
of his Nile expedition, "are usually search- 
ing for something missing in themselves." He 
was also irredeemably at odds with his time; 
and in his case, his time won a curious and 
bitter revenge. In the city of Trieste, where 
he spent the last quiet 18 years of his life as 
British consul, Burton devoted most of his 
time to translations. One of them was The 
Scented Garden, a massive anthology of Arab 
erotic lore, which Burton regarded as his 
crowning literary achievement. He was still 
working on it when he died in 1890, at the 
age of 69. But he was no sooner gone than Is- 
abel gathered up the manuscript, along with 
more than 40 years' accumulation of Bur- 
ton's explicit travel diaries, and piously 
burned nearly every one. 

EDWARD KERN 
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WINSTON'S 
DOWN HONE TASTE! 



So Real. So Rich. So Good. 




PARTING SHOTS 



A J.F.K. impersonator tries 
to be a funny man again 



One minor footnote to the tragedy 
of President Kennedy's death was 
the disappearance of funnyman 
Vaughn Meader. As the uncanny 
impersonator of the President's 
Boston Irish accent, Meader had 
appeared on countless TV shows 
and had made a comedy album, 
The First Family, which sold a rec- 
ord five million copies in one year. 

He learned of the assassination 
as he stepped off a plane in Mil- 
waukee and a cabbie asked: "Did 
you hear Kennedy was shot?" Un- 
believing. Meader instinctively re- 
plied with a gratuitous one-liner: 
"No, but how does it go?" It was 
his last Kennedy joke. 

Now, eight years later, Meader 
is back with a strange new com- 
edy album, The Second Coming, 
about Christ's return in these 
days of rock concerts, Hollywood 
agents and superstars. 

Behind the album lies a bizarre 



tale of where Vaughn Meader has 
been since November 1963. 

He was 26 then, with $500,000 
in the bank. He had. in fact, been 
trying to extricate himself from the 
Kennedy act for some time. But 
his return to nightclubs was a bust 
and he began drinking. In two 
years the bank account was zero. 

" 'Turn on, tune in and drop 
out,' " Meader says. "That's just 
what I did." 

He dabbled in Eastern religions 
and witchcraft, experimented with 
LSD, became a Yippie, retreated 
to a Bronx apartment and finally 
to a tepee in the California red- 
woods to meditate. In Los An- 
geles he was so broke he 
scrounged food from back-alley 
garbage cans. He hit rock bottom 
one night in Chicago. He was 
mugged and, falling unconscious 
to the gutter, he had a horrible 
vision of his own death. 
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Vaughn Meader as Kennedy (left, in 1962) and at home today 



He speaks of himself often in 
the third person now. "Vaughn 
Meader had become totally emp- 
ty, psychically and spiritually. That 
night he was no more. A new per- 
son appeared." 

That new person can best be de- 
scribed as an aging Jesus freak. 
Out of the Old Testament, he 
plucked an obscure high priest 
named Melchizedek and adopted 
him as his spiritual forebear. He 
says his new record is a serious 
statement about the meaning of 
Christ today. But when radio sta- 
tions play it, a flood of com- 



plaints about sacrilege usually fol- 
lows. Unperturbed. Meader says, 
"My Jesus has a great sense of 
humor." 

Now 35, he recently married a 
young Kentucky girl and they live 
in a Greenwich Village loft. 

"The old Vaughn Meader was 
a silk-suit phony," he says. "He 
had no values, and his idea of a 
good time was to get drunk. The 
new Vaughn Meader was chosen 
to say 'Jesus is here now' because 
he has nothing to lose. A dum-dum 
like me-that's the real joke." 

THOMAS MOORE 



I. F. Stone retires to a tough new job 



At the end of nearly every mon- 
ster movie, there is a moment 
when the sheriff says sadly of the 
mad doctor: "If only he had cho- 
sen to work for good. With a mind 
like his, there's no telling what he 
might have . . ." It is my strong 
hunch that more than one govern- 
ment official muttered something 
like that upon hearing that I. F. 
Stone had ceased to publish his 
Weekly. Since 1953 Stone's four- 
page menu-sized monster had 
roved the Washington country- 
side, laying waste to whole ham- 
lets of bureaucrats with the weap- 
on they feared most: facts Over 
the years, his enemies tried just 
about everything except silver bul- 
lets and oaken stakes to kill the 
Weekly, including threats and ex- 
clusion from official briefings. Last 
month age succeeded in doing 
what his victims had failed to do. 
At 64. after 19 years of the kind of 
reporting that would have got him 
shot for inciting to treason in oth- 
er times or countries, Izzy Stone 
put out his farewell issue. 

Like most publications. Izzy's 
paper had a formula— simple, in- 
sidious and devastating. Izzy took 
the politicians and bureaucrats se- 
riously. He filed away copious 
notes on what they said they were 
going to do, and pulled out the 
notes when they had done it. What 
low audacityl What stamina! 



Washington, after all, produces 
millions of words and Izzy, work- 
ing all by himself, seemed to man- 
age to sift through most of them. 
The result was, as Bertrand Rus- 
sell put it for all us subscribers in 
a fan note, "always something that 
I am glad to know and that I do 
not find elsewhere." (A recent ex- 
ample: Stone was first to obtain 
details of the Kent State shoot- 
ings from secret FBI reports). 

Izzy covered Washington with 
the zeal of a cub-but with humor, 
never cynicism. I was allowed a 
glimpse of his technique a few 
years ago-but only after I had 
weathered that growly barrage 
with which Izzy fends off writers 
he suspects are out to paint him 
as some cuddly and harmless ted- 
dy bear of the Left. With me in 
tow, Izzy hiked all over Wash- 
ington in search of the official doc- 
uments which he studied as me- 
ticulously as any code-cracker. 
(A hearing handicap, since cured, 
made interviews difficult.) He did 
make detours on Capitol Hill to 
see old friends like ex-Senator Er- 
nest Gruening. his editor on the 
New York Post who had become 
a comrade in the lonely struggle 
to awaken the country to the 
folly of Vietnam. With people like 
Gruening he relaxed, but toward 
most others who ran the nation, 
and a good many of the men 



who wrote about them. Izzy could 
only be wary. 

After those millions of words 
read, and thousands written, and 
the gap between promise and deed 
in Washington still yawning wide, 
he refuses to be disheartened. "I 
tell people to take the long view." 
he says. "Remember that when 
Moses came down from Mount Si- 
nai, the race had advanced far 
enough by then that it was not nec- 
essary to have a commandment 
about cannibalism." 

Muttered charges that his pa- 
per aided and abetted the enemy 
left him unfazed. As a young re- 
porter in New Jersey he had vowed 
"not to join in those stale surren- 
ders which are called the prac- 
tical realities of the world." He de- 
lighted in his material success too. 
The paper sent his three children 
through Ivy League schools, 
bought him a fine home in Wash- 
ington. Now here he was, a vet- 
eran of the McCarthy era, proud 
to say he was not only the last rad- 
ical journalist left in the capital, 
but also the last successful cap- 
italist. His paper, so denounced 
by enemies as a leftist rag, was, 
Izzy said mildly, "really a solid en- 
terprise run along good, old-fash- 
ioned bourgeois lines." With him- 
self as editor and publisher and 
his wife. Esther, in charge of the 
business side, the Weekly was, 



Izzy bragged, "the journalistic 
equivalent of the old-fashioned 
Jewish momma-and-poppa grocery 
store: my wife at one end of the 
table and me at the other, putting 
the paper out." 

I. F. Stone has now taken on a 
tough new beat: himself. Out of 
study and introspection, he hopes, 
will come a book and regular ar- 
ticles for the New York Review of 
Books. "I think that if I can last I 
will become a good writer," he said 
in his newly bare Washington of- 
fice one recent day. "I've been 
practicing scales all my life, and if 
I give myself time and leisure I 
can do something of real value 
-and make it beautiful." 

JOHN NEARY 

Editor Stone in his Washington office 
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Time for 
a swim, Annie 
are you too 
tied up? 
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If little Annie Laurie Alexander drops in some day and wants to 
play in your swimming pool, be sure to ask just what she has in 
mind. Then warn the neighbors. And finally fix yourself a cup of 
strong coffee, or a drink. For 2-year-old Annie's favorite trick 
these days is to get her hands and feet tied up snugly in a style 
made popular by the Mafia, and then plunge to the bottom of a 
deep body of water. The mere thought is enough to frighten grown- 
ups out of their wits. Not Annie. She flashes a soggy smile, gur- 
gles a little, wriggles out of the ropes and pops to the surface 
like a cork. Totally fearless of water since the age of six weeks, 
Annie was taught the trick by Crystal Scarborough (left), a Los An- 
geles swimming instructor who wanted to show handicapped chil- 
dren that breath control and self-confidence are more important 
in the water than full use of arms and legs. Annie first learned to 
untie herself on dry land, then began in the pool with just one 
rope, loosely tied. The baby Houdini has now worked up to eight 
ropes each on hands and feet, all secured with double knots, and 
she has so expanded her lung capacity that she can stay un- 
derwater picking at those knots for as long as two full minutes. 
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PARTING SHOTS 



Unexpected 
lapse in 
tennis 
etiquette 



The spectator on the sidelines of 
a sports event has always risked 
a dandy bruising for his better view 
of the action. Prizefighters regu- 
larly send one another sprawling 
bloodily onto the heads of ring- 
side ticketholders, and the more 
limber wrestlers can loft opponents 
as far as the second or third row. 
First basemen dive into the box 
seats, hockey players clamber into 
the stands after hecklers, and it's 
a rare football game that does not 
feature a 220-pound running back 
cannonballing through photogra- 
phers. TV technicians and sideline 
officials. Perhaps only in the game 
of tennis had the courtside observ- 
er been spared unseemly physical 
contact. But then came the Aus- 
tralian Open in Melbourne last 
month. Wimbledon champion John 
Newcombe thundered after a hard 
crosscourt return and ran head- 
long into line judge Tony Govers. 
who was, of course, sitting down 
at the time Newcombe was un- 
injured and the startled Govers 
suffered nothing more serious than 
a dislocated hat, which he quick- 
ly put back on the nearest head- 
not, as it happened, his own. 
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The people who decorated 
this room got their training 

from us. 



These people are not professional 
painters or paperhangers. But they did get 
a lot of help from Sherwin-Williams. 

They got their paint and paper 
from us. And they learned how to paint 
and how to hang wallcoverings from us. 
The information was free. 

Teaching aids to make your house 
more beautiful. 

We'll teach you how to paint your walls. 
We'll give you a free booklet on the 
subject. We'll teach you step-by-step what 
to do for professional-looking results. 

You'll probably want to use 
America's favorite latex wall paint, 
Super Kem-Tone®. One coat covers most 





They didn't know anything about painting and hanging wallpaper until they came to us 



The most mistake-proof paints you've ever seen. 

surfaces. It goes on quickly with brush 
or roller. Dries quickly. Brushes, rollers and 
your hands wash up with soap and water. 

And the wallpaper. 7 We've got a 
free booklet called "How to Hang 
Wallcoverings." And with our pretrimmed 
and prepasted Handi-Hang® Wallcoverings, 
it's a beautifully simple thing to do. 
Even the hard part is easy. 

The trim and doors are a snap with 
Kem-Namel® latex enamel. It's as easy 
to use as famous Super Kem-Tone. 
And soap and water is all you need to 
clean up. 




Here's w hat 
public school for do- 
it-yourselfers look: 
like. And you're invited 
to drop in any t 



It's all spelled out for 
you in the free "How To" booklet 
entitled "How to Enamel." 

Come to the Sherwin- 
Williams schoolhouse. 

Let your Sherwin-Williams man 
turn you into the talented 
decorator you really are. He's 
listed in the Yellow Pages. 

The more you 
know about painting 
and decorating, the 
better for him. So 
he's there to 
help you. 



Sherwin-Williams. 
More than a paint store. 
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